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CONRIED'S REGIME 
NOW NEAR AN END 


To Make Formal Announcement 
of Retirement When His 
Successor Is Named 


Broken Health and Opposition in Board 
of ,Directors Hasten Decision, Which Is 
Expected in a Few Days—Colonel Maple- 
son a Favorite Candidate for the Post 


With rumors of many sorts concerning the 
future of the Metropolitan Opera House Girec- 
torship appearing in the daily papers, involving 
positive assertions and equally positive denials, 
the New York opera-going public is at a loss to 
make head or tail of the situation. It is true that 
the present week has been marked by important 
developments, and the formal resignation of 
Heinrich Conried is anticipated within a few 
days, according to those who are in a position to 
know. 

The real cause of Mr. Conried’s action is two- 
fold: his health is greatly exhausted and he feels 
keenly the strong opposition manifested’ by a 
powerful element in-his board of directors. As 
Musica America has already stated, an agree- 
ment has been reached whereby, in the event of 
Mr. Conried’s withdrawal, he will receive a sum 
of at least $2go;000 for the transfer of his personal 
contracts with some of the Metropolitan-@pera 
Stars. 

The question of selecting a successor to the 
present impresario has been occupying the 
minds of the members of the ,Metropolitan 
Board. More than a dozen mames have been 
mentioned in the New York papers in this con- 
nection, but no one report may be viewed as 
absolutely reliable. While it is practically certain 
that Arturo Toscanini, the noted Italian con- 
ductor, has been engaged for next season, his 
selection will probably have no bearing on the 
post now held by Mr. Conried. A review of 
Toscanini’s work will be found elsewhere in this 
paper. 

Rawlins Cottenet, one of the board of direc- 
tors, is in Europe at present looking for a candi- 


date, and his New York confréres. are_expecting, . 


to hear from him daily. It is believed that the 
official announcement of Mr. Conried’s retire- 
ment is being delayed until the selection of his 
successor is made positive. 

Despite reports to the effect that an Italian 
impresario will be brought here, MUSICAL 
America has received information from a thor- 
oughly reliable source to the effect that Col. 
Henry Mapleson, of London, has the suppcrt 
of the most influential members of the board. It 
is known that’°when Mr. Conried thought of re- 
tiring, one year ago, on account of his failing 
health, the directorship was offered to Colonel 
Mapleson, but the sudden change in Mr. Con 
ried’s health prompted him to retain control, 
upsetting the directors’ plans.° 


Bloomfield-Zeisler in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30.—Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler gave a piano recital yesterday afternoon, 
in Witherspoon Hall, that emphasized the popu- 
larity that she has won in this city. In spite of the 
fact that the season has brought forth so many 
pianists, Mrs. Zeisler was greeted by an audience 
that filled the house and-was most enthusiastic, 
demanding two eneores after the last number. 
Mrs. Zeisler pl< yed with all of her accustomed 
skiff and was, technically, the same marvellous 
artist that she has proved herself in past years. 


H. M.N 





EDWARD JOHNSON 
This Young Canadian Tenor, Who Has Sung on the Concert and Oratorio Stage in All 
Parts of America, Is Here Represented in the Role of “Niki” in “A Waltz 
Dream,” in Which He Has Taken New York by Storm (See Page 8) 





NORDICA-DAMROSCH TOUR 


Prima Donna Leaves Opera in Chicago for 
a While—Sings in Binghamton 

Cuicaco, Feb. 2.—Mme. Lillian Nordica 
left Chicago to-night to join Walter 
rosch’s New York Symphony Orchestra on a 
fortnight’s trip. She that she must 
have a little Wagner music every now and then, 
At the conclusion.of this 


Dam 
declares 
to-keep-in-vocal trim. 
brief concert tour she expects to rejoin the San 


Carlo Opera Company. Cc. BN. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Feb. 3.—The Nordica- 
Damrosch tour opened here to-night under the 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y.. 


management of Loudon Charlton. »The big 
urmory was éntirely sold out and Mme. Nordica 
There was great enthusiasm. 
C. L. 

‘Siberia’? Sung for First Time 

was produced for the 
first time in this Manhattan 
Opera House on Wednesday, with Mlle. Agos- 
tinelli, Giovanni Zenatello and Mario Sammarco 


was in great voice. 


Giordano’s “Siberia” 
country at the 


in the principal réles, Cleofonte Campanini con 
ducting... The performance, which will be re- 
viewed in next week’s issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
1cA, made a distinctly favorable impression and 
the opera house was crowded with an enthusias- 


tic audience. 


as matter of the Second Class 


NO SUCCESSOR FOR 
KARL MUCK, AS YRT 


Manager Ellis Declares Rumors 
Concerning New Conductor 
Are Unfounded 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’s Business 
Head Will Go Abroad Shortly to Engage 
Another Director—Official Announcement 
of Selection Will Be Made This Spring 


Boston, Feb. 5.—The authoritative state- 
ment was made to-day, by Manager Charles 
Ellis, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, that 
all reports regarding the choice of a successor 
to Dr. Karl Muck, conductor of the orchestra, 
may be considered as unfounded rumors. 
“That a distinguished conductor will succeed 
him may be accepted as certain, for it has always 
been and is the policy of the management of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to be satisfied 
only with the best,” said Mr. Ellis. “But no 
one has been engaged as yet, and it is likely to 
be well into the Spring before an authoritative 
announcement regarding the next conductor of 
the orchestra will be made.” 

Mr. Ellis will go abroad shortly, as a special 
emissary of Henry Higginson, the sponsor. of 
the orchestra, to negotiate for a new conductor. 

Dr. Muck obtained his first leave of absence 
from Berlin for the season of 1906-1907 only 
with the greatest difficulty and not until he had 
signed a new contract with the Royal Opera in 
Berlin for six years, dating from the Autumn 
of 1907. When it became a question, a year ago 
last December, to have this leave of absence 
extended for another year it required all the 
influence that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
could bring to bear to induce the Kaiser to grant 
the request. 

That the Kaiser finally, and after much hesita- 
tion, did give his consent to Dr. Muck’s coming 
to Boston for a second season was regarded in 
Berlin as a most unusual concession to American 
sentiment. 

Dr. Muck will leave America early in May, 
his last concerts in Boston being on May 1 and 
2. With Mrs. Muck he will go to Berlin, where 
he will stay until the middle of June. Then he 
goes to Bayreuth, where he will stay until the 
end of August, for he is again to be the conductor 
of the ‘‘ Parsifal” performance there. 


RECEPTION FOR CARL POHLIG 


More Than 800 Philadelphians Meet New 
Orchestra Conductor 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—Carl Pohlig, the 
new conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
was the guest of honor at a large reception given 
at the home of Mrs. Monroe Smith, on Wednes- 
day evening. More than 80o invitations were 
issued and those who responded represented the 
city’s social, artistic and musical life. 

The reception was under the auspices of the 
Women’s Committee of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and served to bring into more intimate 
relations the supporters of the orchestra and the 
Mrs. Monroe Smith, at whose 
house the reception was held, is a leader in all 
of the musical affairs of the city. H. M.N. 


new leader. 


Emil Sauer to Tour America 
At William Knabe & Co.’s New York office 
it was announced, this week, that a cablegram 
had been received from Dresden, stating that 
Emil Sauer, the celebrated pianist, will make a 
tour of America, beginning in November. 
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CLARA SEXTON NOW MRS. CROWLEY CINCINNATI HEARS RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA HONORS MAG DOWELL 


Two Concerts by | Visiting Organi- ‘Indian’ Suite ‘Played at Carnegie 





Well-Known American Singer, Who 
Won Fame in. Opera Abroad, 
Weds Violinist of the Boston 


Festival Orchestra zation Draw Large Audiences Hall—Isserliss Is Again 
“SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 3.—Clara Sexton, —Tirindelli’s Success Soloist 
who has been making a name for herself in grand CINCINNATI, Feb. 3.—On Friday afternoon At the fourth subscription concert of the 


and Saturday evening the Cincinnati Sym- Russian Symphony Society given at Carnegie 
phony Orchestra Association presented the Hall, New York, on Thursday of last week, 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, Conductor Modest Altschuler departed from the 
conducting. These concerts were the seventh special mission of the orchestra’s existence, the 
and eighth of the series being given by the Or- promotion of the works of Russian composers, 
chestra Association in Music Hall this Winter, to the extent of substituting Edward Mac- 
and, as might be expected, drew larger audiences Dowell’s “Indian” Suite for the originally an- 
than any of the musical affairs which have been nounced Balakireff novelty, in memory of the 
given during the season. late American master. As a further tribute, a 
The following works were given: Friday bust of MacDowell was placed on a pedestal at 
afternoon, Handel’s Concerto in’ F Major, for _ the front of the stage. 
strings and two wind orchestras; Mozart’s Three ‘A numerous audience was in attendance and 
German Dances; Schumann’s Overture to “Ge- __ registered its appreciation of the homage paid 
noveva,”’ op. 81; Beethoven’s Symphony in F_ the native composer by the disciples of his 
Major, No. 6, “Pastoral,” op. 68. Saturday Russian colleagues. The remainder of the pro- 
evening, Brahms’s Symphony No. 2,in D Major, gram consisted of an entr’acte from Glazounofi’s 
op. 73; Dvorak’s Overture, ‘“‘Carneval’’;Richard ‘‘Raymonda,” the same composer’s arrangement 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’ for string orchestra of the “Andante Funebre”’ 


opera, surprised her friends Friday by going to 
Boston and there marrying John W. Crowley, 
violinist of the Boston Festival Orchestra Club. 
The ceremony was performed at the Cathedral 
of the Holy Cross, by Rev. J. J. McCarthy, Miss 
Sexton being a Protestant and Mr. Crowley a 
Roman Catholic. Vincent Crowley, brother of 
the bridegroom, was best man, and Mabel 
Stanaway, maid of honor. 

Miss Sexton is the daughter of James A. Sex- 
ton, a druggist here. Possessing a beautiful 
soprano voice, she was sent to Italy three years 
ago, where she studied under the best masters. 

A year ago she made her début in grand opera 
in Milan, singing the rdéle of Lucia in “ Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” Miss Sexton sang with success 
in several cities in Italy, and also in Paris. She 
returned to America in September and since 











then has had several offers but has not as yet MRS, JOHN W. CROWLEY op. 28; Chabrier’s Rhapsody, ‘‘ Espano.” from Tschaikowsky’s third string quartet, a 
put her pame to a contract. a As Clara Sexton She Was Known as a Gifted The last concerts of the symphony season will ‘‘ Valse Triste,” by Jean Sibelius, a gypsy dance 
Her marriage is said to be the culmination of American Opera Singer be given on the afternoon of February 28 and from Rachmaninoff’s “Aleko,’’ Liapounofi’s 
a romance. In 1904, before going to Europe, 6) evening of February 29 by the Pittsburg Or- piano concert and Rimsky-Korssakoff’s ‘Cor- 
Miss Sexton was one of the soloists with the friends had no intimation of her approaching  chestra, with Emilio de Gogorza as soloist. tége”’ from “Mlada.”’ All of these numbers 
Boston Festival Orchestra and Mr. Crowley was _ marriage. On the evening of February 6 the second con- showed conscientious preparation and were 
a violinist in the organization. They became The bride is thirty years old, while Mr.Crowley cert of the Orpheus Club will be given in the played with evident enthusiasm. The audience 
acquainted at that time and their friendship is seven years her senior. .They will make their Auditorium under the direction of E. W. Glover; derived a great deal of pleasure from the program 
ripened into love. Even Miss Sexton’s closest home in Boston. later in the month Herbert Witherspoon will be _ to judge by its cordial attitude. 
heard in recital; and those who enjoy band The soloist was again Juliam: Isserliss, the 
GRAND OPERA IN ENGLISH LUDWIG WUELLNER COMING music will lave an opportunity to hear Sousa’s young Russian pianist, who played at the pre- 
famous organization, which comes to Music ceding concert of the society. In the Liapounofi 
DRAWS WELL IN CHICAGO Noted German Song Interpreter to Tour Hall, February 13. concerto, which Josef Hofmann played earlier 
—_— America Next Season The many Cincinnati friends of Signor Pier A. __ in the season, this former pupil of Vassili Safonoff 
Joseph Sheehan’s Company Sings Before It is announced that Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the Tirindelli are greatly interested in reports from displayed all the qualities which made a favor- 
: : : . ; ag various cities in the South, where he is@ppearing able impression at his début. There was techni- 
Big Audience Despite Counter At- celebrated German baritone, will come to a ™? a Pp 5 : - ee : 
: ‘ ; : at present in violin recitals. Signor Tirindelli cal velocity, grace and poetic feeling in his play- 
tractions—“Il Trovatore’”’ Given America for an extended tour next season, under = * , : " ; ¢ a 
. ; ' is accompanied on his tour by a talented young _ ing, in so far as the nature of the composition 
C 5. Fel The Met litan English the management of Messrs. Vert and Hanson. beaten eis Clif nae tet 4 h i i ae aaa 
és oops : oe f — er ar ie. : Dr, Wéliner is one of the most popular song pe a pm l ton, an - 1S ad 4 at permitted. e was well received. 
pera Company is co S success. 54. hori ‘ “alg cel ‘ ey have been given ovation after ovation —— 
ag Haar 5 nero IP z ‘ preters in Europe and his engagements take : yr , : 
This is a surprising fact, considering that the him to all parts of the continent. As an indica- throughout their entire tour. F: E. E. DALMORES FOR SOUTH AMERICA 








Italian Grand Opera Company, that closed tion of his versatility, he has been known to sing * Winithddiwn Oe 
there the week before the English Company ;. «-pannhduser” one night. take in Secitiin STARS SING FOR MRS. MACKAY French Tenor of Manhattan Will Postpone 
si His Bayreuth Engagement 


opened, lost several thousand dollars in the ten , ; : 
, part in a drama the following evening, and follow : * . 
weeks of its engagement, and now the San Carlo 5): ; ; a _  Gerville-Reache ak Sammarco Heard at Charles Dalmorés, the French tenor of the 
s up on the third day with a song recital. He 
Fashionable Musicale Manhattan Opera House, has been engaged to 


is ¢ : itori ing a three. : : 
Company > % Oe Audioriam, filling three is, moreover, a doctor of philosophy. His com- 
weeks’ engagement which has not in any way fp : . 
: : ; , prehensive experience on the lyric and dramatic 
interfered with the business at the International. 


Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay gave the second of _ sing for three months and a half at the New 


her series of dinner musicales, at her residence Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires this Summer. 





. ia stages serves him well in his forcible interpreta- wore.) , : 

The past week has been given over to “II tions of Lieder in New York, last Sunday, when the program This will cause him to postpone his appearance 
Trovatore,” nearly every performance being , was again furnished by singers from the Man-_ in “Lohengrin” at Bayreuth until another 
sold out to the capacity of the house. The LIEDERKRANZ GIVES CONCERT hattan Opera House, this time by Jeanne Summer. 
revival of this tuneful opera employed the com- ipenerneee Gerville-Reache, the French contralto, and At Buenos Aires Mr. Dalmores will be heard 
bined efforts of much the same cast as the Well-Known New York German Chorus Mario Sammarco, the Italian baritone. Cleo- in “Tristan und Isolde,’’ “Carmen,” “Sieg- 
previous two weeks have afforded. Assisted by Two Soloists fonte Campanini, the conductor, was among fried,” “Salomé,"”’ “La Damnation de:Faust,”’ 

Joseph Sheehan sang Manrico every perform- Members of the Liederkranz and their guests, the guests. “Le Prophét,” “Samson et Dalila” and “ Me- 
ance except two, which were given to Alfred who crowded the club house in East Fifty- Mme. Gerville-Reache’s numbers consisted _ fisfofele,” in all of which he will sing in Italian. 
Shaw, the Chicago tenor. Mr. Sheehan, in seventh Street, Sunday night, for the society’s of Chaminade’s “Chanson Slave,” Bemberg’s ne 
spite of some fifteen performances that he has second concert this season, heard, besides the “Chant Hindou,” Reynaldo Hahn’s “D’une Hofmann Creates Sensation in Mexico 
sung in during the two weeks, appeared asfresh ysual good choral singing, Minna Jovelli in prison,’’ Schumann’s “J’ai pardonné”’; Brahm’s A late news item from old Mexico gives an 
and vigorous in the part as though he had only operatic and other airs, and Mr. Macmillen in “Strophes Saphiques”; Saint-Saéns’s “Mon account of a remarkable demonstration by the 
im performasices to his credit, and ms usual some capital. violin solos. coeur s’ouvre @ ta voix”; and arias from Mas- populace of San Angel, the occasion being a 
his glorious voice was in all ways satisfying. Miss Jovelli was applauded for a group of _ senet’s “Werther” and Gluck’s “Orfeo.” Mr. recent visit of Josef Hofmann, the pianist. Hof- 


Jane Abercrombie was the Leonora the open- songs, consisting of Schubert’s ““Du bist die Sammarco sang one English song, a setting of _mann’s art completely captivated the music- 
ing night and for three other performances Ruh,” Goldmark’s “Die Guille” and Hugo  Kipling’s “On the Road to Mondalay.” by John loving Mexicans, their enthusiasm passing all 
during the week, and her beautiful lyric voice Wolf's spirited “Er ist’s.” ‘The last one had to Dyneley Prince, a cousin of Mrs. Mackay, also bounds. At the close of a most successful recital, 
and charming personality made the character be repeated. Mr. Macmillen won his heartiest the prologue to “Pagliacci,” arias from “Il jn which Hofmann’s mastery of the instrument 


most complete. Blanche Edwardes alternated applause with a Paganini fantasia for the G  Barbiere di Siviglia” and “The Masked Ball,” called forth a storm of appreciative “‘ vivas,”’ the 





with Miss Abercrombie and lent unusual charm string, brilliantly played. and Tosti’s ‘Voi dormite Signora” and “L’al- artist was carried to his hotel on the shoulders 
to her appearance. William Wade Hinshaw The chorus of the Liederkranz, which has  tima canzoni.” of the people, followed by shouting crowds of 
was the Count during the entire week, and his seldom sung better than it did Sunday, had to admirers. 





It seems to be the fad to revive Boito’s ‘“‘ Me- 


singing and superior acting made the part telling repeat Wolfrum’s “Horch, was kommt?” 
fistofele”’ this season. It has been newly staged 


in its purpose. Margaret Crawford was fine as Wolf-Ferrari, composer of ‘La Vita Nuova 





Asucena and Martha Shayne, though she is new Leroux’s novelty, “Le Chemineau,” which in many of the European centers and now the and “ The Inquisitive Wives,” has written a new 
in the operatic field, created favorable im- has made a success at the Opéra Comiqué, is Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, has fallen into opera, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,”’ which is to 
pression. now to be heard in Brussels. line. be performed first at the Munich Court Theatr 
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CRITICS AIM SHOULD BE HELPFULNESS 


Reginald De Koven Defends the Spirit of His Discussions in the New 


York 


“World”—Tells ‘‘Musical America’ Representative That 


Criticism’s Best Influence Is to Encourage, Not to Emphasize Short- 
comings—His Method of Composition 


It was in the sun-splashed sky-studio of his 
beautiful home in East Sixty-sixth Street that I 
talked with Reginald De Koven on creation and 
criticism of music. That is, he did most of the 
talking, as was right, for has he not done most 
of the creating and criticising and had I not gone 
to him question-laden—seeking information ? 

Criticism usually springs from the fact of there 
having been creation, but in this case the natural 
sequence of things was rehearsed and the discus- 
sion of the one came before the other. And that 
was because I ventured to remark that Mr. De 
Koven’s music criticisms in the New York World 
were, by some, considered rather lenient. 

“TI do not consider them so,’’ said Mr. De 





‘ politan who seemed to have had some sort of a 


run-in with certain of the critics, for no one had 
a good word to say for him. I went to hear him, 
liked his performance, and said so. He came to 
see me, declared that what I had written was the 
first word of encouragement he had received 
here and that he had now the ambition to sing 
all his réles better. He thanked me, but I told 
him there were no thanks due, as, if he had been 
bad, I would have said so. He simply was not 
bad. Justice tempered by a little consideration 
is about what criticism means. 

“T’ve been a critic and I’ve been criticised for 
twenty years and I’ve a score of scrap-books con- 
taining opinions of my work with never a word 


Photographed Especially for Musical America 





Mr. De Koven at Work 


Koven, “‘unless by lenient you mean that they 
are not always fault-finding, not forever seeking 
for a flaw which, in speaking of, some might 
have an idea I was showing that I really possessed 
the ability to be a critic. I strive to make my 
criticisms just and to look for exceilencies rather 
than for faults. To find a virtue in a player, or a 
singer, seems to me to be just as important, just 
as ‘good criticism,’ as to detect a vice and to 
make it overshadow everything else. ' 

“When an artist makes a sincere effort, even 
though there be faults, should it not be taken into 
consideration that that artist may have been mis- 
cast—placed in a part for which he was not 
temperamentally fitted or that he did not desire ? 
Should it be imperative that the critic delve for 
faults invisible to the eye that comes to enjoy 
and that is not paid to criticise ? 

“To me it seems that the aim of criticism 
should be helpfulness, not destruction. It may 
be, sometimes, to point out a new path or achange 
in direction to an artist, but that is quite another 
thing from blasting him by cheap wit or painfully 
evolved satire. The latter is not helping the pub- 
lic or the cause of music. 

“If we were not hearing good music in New 
York, criticism of a sort that would bring about 
a change would be necessary, but then is it neces- 
sary to be ever looking for a head to strike when 
we have set forth for us artistic offerings of a 
nature not equalled in any capital in Europe 
ind I have been in all of them? 

“Last year there was a singer at the Metro- 


of a helpful sort in it all. I’ve been praised—but 
the praise was as indiscriminate as the blame.’ 

I asked Mr. De Koven if he wouldn’t tell me 
some of his own methods of work—for a knowl- 
edge of how the wheels go round is interesting 
to all of us who are used to looking upon the 
completed creation from the plush chairs. It was 
a sudden swerve from a consideration of criticism 


and he paused for a moment to think, while I 
observed him. He is altogether younger appear- 
ing than I had expected that man could be whose 
name I have seen on billboards and programs 
for, it seems, these many years. His skin is clear 
as Parian marble, but that doesn’t mean to say 
that there are not lines of pronounced character 
and a healthy glow beneath it. 

The checked, comfortable-looking flannel suit 
he wore is interestin,, as he told me afterward 
that, Summer or Winter, he wears it always 
when composing at home. 

‘“*T used to think that genius burned best in the 
late hours,” he and ‘The 
Algerian’ was written entirely between twelve 
at night and four in the morning. It was quiet 
then and no one disturbed me. But I found that 
working during those hours meant the outlay of a 


said, at length, 


great amount of vitality, so now nearly all my 
work is done in the early hours of the day, when 
I get up fresh. And up here, so far above the 
street, there is little noise. 

“Most of my composing has been done with 
a setting of words. I am apt to learn them by 


heart, and sometimes when I’m stuck and go to 


x 


ae 


~ a 





Photographed Especially for Musical America 


Clad in His Comfortable-Looking Checked Flannels, Mr. De Koven Does His 
Composing in the Sky-Studio of His New York Residence 


bed, I awaken with matters all straightened out. 
The subconscious brain gets in its work during 
sleep and has everything ready for business in 
the morning. 

“Everything I write represents to me some 
pictorial thought—some mental scene. That is, 
I make mentally a picture which I strive to 
translate, as it were, into music. It may be a snow- 
fall or a shower, or a landscape; at any rate I 
am ever trying to make my music mean some- 
thing as I write it. 

“ Before the lyrics of a piece are written I like 
to have a synopsis of the plot and the principal 
incidents that shall lend themselves to particular 
songs agreed upon. 

** As an instance of the success of this method, 
let me tell you of a song in ‘Robin Hood.’ Mr. 
Harry B. Smith, who, you will remember, wrote 
the libretto, and I agreed that there should be 
an Armorer’s song and upon its general character. 

“Shortly afterward I composed music which 
I considered would be fitting for such a song, 
and when Mr. Smith came with his words they 
fitted with very few alterations in either text or 
music. 

“T wrote music of a character which I con- 
sidered fitting for the ‘ Farmer and the Scarecrow’ 
song in ‘The Highwayman,’ and Mr. Smith put 
words to my music; and so it goes in operetta 
writing—the composer and librettist should be 
in accord and work in a variety of ways as 
exigencies or character of music may demand. 

“The test of the musician is largely in orches 
tration. I can take one melody and harmonize it 
in five ways and orchestrate it in five hundred. 
It is the feeling for the picture one must have- 
the sense of color to impress on auditors the 
effect desired. Of course, different men read as 
many different meanings into the music they 
hear, but sometimes it may be made to convey an 
impression unmistakable to the majority. There 
is the ‘ Will o’ the Wisps,’ of Berlioz, for instance, 
or Liadow’s ‘Mosquito Dance’ or the ‘Danse 
Macabre,’ of Saint-Saéns.”’ 

“When you say you have hours for work it 


doesn’t mean that you sit down at your piano 


and go at composing in cold blood, as it were, 
does it ?’’ I asked. 

“Indeed, no,”’ he answered “ideas are apt to 
come at any time and anywhere. I have jotted 
phrases on restaurant menu cards, on envelopes, 
on anything I happened to have in my pocket 
and sometimes, when an idea came to me and I 
happened not to have a pencil, I have hastened 
home or into somewhere where I could write it 
down. 
figured with a theme.”’ 

“Or immortalized,” I said. 

“The laundry saw to that,’’ he resumed, “ but 
the fact is that when I am in a railway train ora 
car, where many people are talking, or in a large 
restaurant—-anywhere where there is a rhythm, 
an idea will often come 
song I have in mind and sometimes altogether new. 

“One night I was in Brown’s café with two or 
three composers when an idea for a waltz oc 
I wrote it down on a menu card 


I have gone about with my cuffs dis- 


sometimes to fit some 


curred to me. 
and showed it to one of the men present. ‘ Very 
pretty,’ he said, and I put the menu in my pocket 
and forgot it. Now that whom I 
showed my theme was writing at that time and 
when his work appeared, there was a waltz in it 
that I could not but think I had heard some- 
where Long afterward I found that 
menu in my pocket and there was the waltz. It 


man to 


before. 


is a peculiarity with me that I cannot carry a 
theme in mind after I have once written it down. 
The writing seems to clear it out of my head. 
“You might call that waltz incident plagiar- 
ism, but plagiarism is a puzzling question in 
music. There is so much unconscious assimila 
tion. 
of ‘Oh, Promise Me’ are precisely the same as 


It’s an old incident, but the first five notes 


five notes of a song I had never heard when | 
wrote my song. The public 
conclusions concerning criticism. 


is quick to leap at 
If there are 
castanets used they at once ‘Carmen.’ 
Shakespeare, Handel and Sir ‘Arthur Sullivan 


were the three greatest thieves in literature*and 


cry 


music on record. In the score of “ Patience”’ 
— 
are many instances of similarity. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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CHICAGO HAS NEW 
QPERATIC PROBLEM 


Why Don’t San Carlo Perform- 
ances Receive Better Support? 
Nordica’s Triumph 


Curcaco, Feb. 3.—Musical sharps, who pre- 
tend to understand the local operatic situation, 
are perplexed ‘now in trying to account for the 
comparative lack of support noticeable during 
the engagement at the Auditorium of the San 
Carlo Opera Company, an organization that has 
been eminent in most meritoriously advancing the 
virtues of ensemble. 

Impresario Russell has had plenty to employ 
him in catering to the call of a large company 
struggling against adverse circumstances and a 
capricious climate, as well as the public who are 
coy and the advisors numerous and eloquent. 

The chief sensation of last week was the return 
of Mme. Nordica to battle with silly sensation 
and:a bad cold—the latter resulted in the last 
moment’s change of bill in “The Huguenots” 
Wednesday evening, “Aida” being substituted, 
and attracting a large audience. 

Jane Noria was offered the title rédle, but 
having capered strenuously as Nedda in the 
matinée’s aftermath, “‘ Pagliacci,’ she declined 
with vehemence.. Fortunately for the somewhat 
excited management, Mile. Dessana,, who ‘ap- 
peared earlier in the afternoon as Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria,” volunteered to take up the réle 
on a few moments’ consideration, and added to 
the joy of all concerned thereby. 

When Mme. Nordica did appear Friday 
evening she conquered her cold in the first act of 
“The Huguenots” and made the. last act so 
telling for a very large audience that she won an 
ovation—sharing honors with Constantino, de- 
cidedly one of the most artistic and finished 
tenors of the time, musically far in advance of 
some others sensationally exploited on the mere 
tour de force and the telling top note. 

On Thursday Alice Nilsen charmed as 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville.” She has ad- 
vanced most decidedly in her profession, as was 
manifested by her sweet, simple and girlish pre- 


sentment of Marguerite earlier in the week. 
C. E. N. 





CHORUS OF 600 SINGS 
WITH GIRLS DIRECTING 





Successful Concert Given by New York 
School Children—Anna T. and Jennie 
M. Kerr Receive Praise 


With operatic selections, old Southern melo- 
dies and pretty ballads, in solos and chorus, six 
hundred children, from sixteen public schools 
of the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth districts 
in the Bronx, entertained a large audience last 
Saturday night, in the Morris High School. 

The chorus was assisted by the orchestra of 
the Morris High School, the conductor of which 
was Edwin S. Tracy. 

Anna T. Kerr and Jennie M. Kerr, conductors 
of the music and supervisors of music in the 
Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth districts, re- 
ceived great praise for their work. The voices 
of the chorus showed the result of careful train- 
ing, and the manner in which the six hundred 
children followed the leadership of the two 
young women was a subject of comment. 
George H. Gartlan accompanied at the organ. 

The program opened with Handel’s Largo, 
“Hope Thou in God,” with a violin obligato, 
followed by Tschaikowsky’s “Song Without 
Words,” by the orchestra, and “Where Are You 
Going, My Pretty Maid,” by the chorus, also 
made a decided hit. One of the prettiest selec- 
tions of the evening was the “Old Folks at 
Home,” and several persons in the audience 
joined in the chorus of the last verse. 





Temple Beth-El Engages Mr. Eddy 

Clarence Eddy, the distinguished concert 
organist, has been engaged as organist of the 
Temple Beth-El, Seventy-sixth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





His Frirnp: Are you disappointed at what 
the critics said about your new opera? 

THE Composer: Yes! They did not roast it 
enough to make it a go. 


TOSCANINI MAY COME HERE NEXT YEAR THOMAS ORCHESTRA'S 


Puccini Believes That Noted Conductor. at ue Scala Has Been Chosen to 
Succeed Conried at the pion gr ae 





ARTURO ° TOSCANINI 
Celebrated Italian Conductor at La Scala, Milan, Whose Name Rumor Connects with 
the Position to Be Vacated by Heinrich Conried at the Metropolitan 


Rumors have been circulated this week to the 
effect. that Arturo Toscanini, conductor at'La 
Scala, Milan, has been chosen to succeed 
Heinrich Conried as director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. An impetus has been given to 
the report by Giacopo Puccini, the celebrated 
composer, who, in’ Milan, expressed his_ belief 
that Toscanini had been engaged. 

Toscanini, as may be-seen from the accom- 
panying photograph, is still a young man, but 
his reputation as a director has been firmly 
established for some years. Musicians, the 
public and the press of Milan, all praise his 
readings of works of widely differing schools and 
his control of the orchestra. 


It will. be remembered that’ when Arturo 
Vigna severed his connection with the: Metro- 
politan last Spring an effort was made by the 
directors of the Conried company to secure 
Toscanini as his successor. TéStanini, however, 
preferred his position at La Scala; which he had 
left once owing to a difference of opinion with 
some of the directors, who, when his successor, 
Cleofonte Campanini, now at the Manhattan 
Opera House, in turn relinquished his post there, 
were sufficiently anxious for the fate of the 
performances at La Scala to make him an 
offer to return. This Toscanini accepted, and 
last year passed off without apparent troubles. 


E. L. 





SPARTANSBURG’S FESTIVAL 


South Carolina to Have Notable Artists for 
Spring Concerts 

SPARTANSBURG, S. C., Feb. 6.—The four- 
teenth annual South Atlantic States Music Festi- 
val will be given on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, April 29 and 30 and May 1, under 
exceptionally attractive conditions. 

The auditorium of Converse College has been 
enlarged for the occasion and will seat, without 
use of chairs, 2,500 persons. The chorus has 
been increased to two hundred voices and the 
artists will number at least ten, including two 
from the Metropolitan and two from the Man- 
hattan opera houses of New York. 

The program will include a popular operatic 
evening, with ensemble numbers by a quartet 
of soloists, an oratorio and the usual symphony, 
popular and artist concerts. On Artists’ night 
one of the greatest stars before the public to-day 
will appear. 








National Federation Board Meeting 

MeEmPHIS, TENN., Feb. 3.—The regular 
annual meeting of the members of the official 
board of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, will take place in Chicago, early in the 
Spring. No positive date has as yet been 
decided upon for this meeting, but arrangements 
are being made to call the body, between March 
ro and May r. N. N. O. 


MRS. ZEISLER IN CHICAGO 


American Pianist Wins Signal Success in 
Her Home City 

Cuicaco, Feb. 3.—Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
gave her annual concert with signal success, 
Sunday afternoon, in Orchestra Hall. Chicago’s 
gifted daughter and America’s distinguished 
pianist gave charming and convincing evidence 
that during the interim of her retirement her 
powers have not waned the least; in fact, now 
appear fairly at their acme in authoritative 
maturity of interpretation and breadth and 
brilliancy of rich, warm and sparkling tone. 

In addition to a number of encores, 
her regular program included the following 
selections: Thirty-two variations, C minor (Bee- 
thoven), “Nachtstiick,” op. 23, No. 4 (Schu- 
mann), study on a violin—caprice (Paganini) 
transcribed for piano by Schumann, op. 3, No. 2; 
toccata, op 7 (Schumann), prelude, op 28, No. 16 
(Chopin), sonata, op. 35 (Chopin), theme varie 
(Paderewski), nocturne, op. 5, No. 1 (Von 
Fielitz),““‘A Serenade” (Howard Brockway), 
“The Brook” (MacDowell), “Winter” (Mac- 
Dowell), ‘“‘ The Ride of the Valkyries’ (Wagner). 





Oscar Hammerstein is reported to have said 
that one more week of crowded houses at the 
Manhattan like the last will pay his expenses for 
the whole season, the balance being profit. 


MAC-DOWELL TRIBUTE 


“Lancelot and Elaine” Played Un- 
der Stock’s Direction in Chicago 
—An Oboe Concerto 


CuiIcaco, Feb. 3.—The memory of Edward 
MacDowell was honored. by the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, Director Stock omitting one 
of the published program numbers in order to 
make the interpolation timely. The selection was 
the symphonic poem, “Lancelot and Elaine,” 
No. 2, op. 25, a work that, although it had pre- 
vious performances by the late Theodore 
Thomas, came practically as a hovelty and re- 
vived warm memories of the brilliant and un- 
fortunate young American who promised so 
much for music. 

This selection can be accounted one of the 
most significant of the native composer, and ably 
sustains the position claimed for him by his 
friends, and emphasized by its position in pro- 
grams given in the Old World centers of music. 

The work was interpreted by the orchestra 
with rare and reverent spirit, and was evidently 
appreciated by the large audience. 

The soloist of the day was Alfred Barthel, first 
oboe of the orchestra, who displayed his vir- 
tuosity in the Concerto for Oboe, op. 7, by Mme. 
de Granvalle. The curiously distinctive and 
reedy tone of the oboe, through the player’s 
consummate mastery of the French vibrato, was 
very pleasing, if not highly varied, in its appeal— 
the smoothness and delicacy of Mr. Barthel’s 
playing of the treacherous and difficult instru- 
ment showed his mastery convincingly. 

The final portion of the program was devoted 
to Hector Berloiz’s “Symphonic Fantastique,” 
the strange wild dream of a narcotic. The mar- 
velous cleverness of his orchestration still reflects 
the undying glow of the genius of Berloiz. 

Cc. E. N. 








KREISLER IN LAST 
BOSTON APPEARANCE 


Violinist Adds to Reputation in Jordan 
Hall in Season’s Closing 
Recital 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Fritz Kreisler, the violinist, 
gave his last recital for the season in Jordan Hal! 
on Saturday evening last. His audience was large 
and most enthusiastic. 

The program included Bruch, Concerto No. 1, 
G Minor; Bach, Charconne; Moszkowski, 
Ballad; Sinigaglia, Rhapsodie Piemontese; 
Cottonet, ‘Meditation’; Dvorak, Slavonik 
Dance; Arbos, “Tango.’’ Haddon Squire was 
the accompanist. 

Mr. Kreisler’s recital was marked with all the 
celebrated breadth, virility and dramatic intensity 
that mark him as, at least, the greatest violinist 
who has chosen to come to America this 
year. 

The concerto, although suffering from only a 
piano accompaniment, was redeemed by Mr. 
Kreisler’s masterly art, and in all his offerings he 
reached the high standard that he has set for 
himself. 

The hall would, undoubtedly, have been 
crowded had it not been for exceedingly dis 
agreeable weather. 





Criticising the Conried Directors 

Evidently there are those who do not agre¢ 
with the comparison made between the singers 
at our two opera houses, and which comparison 
was, in some respects, favorable to Mr. Conried’s 
company, though in others it was favorable t 
Mr. Hammerstein’s company. 

As an instance of this, a correspondent of th« 
New York Times, who signs himself “An Old 
Metropolitan Opera House Habitue,’’ state 
that it is to be hoped certain of the director 
who are now running the Conried opera compan) 
will be forced to desist from their present practic: 
of often producing an opera, perhaps with ; 
great tenor, sometimes a great baritone, and th 
rest of the cast unfit to be heard. 

There is no doubt that, if Mr. Conried 
management has come in for criticism at th 
hands of some of the directors, the director 
themselves have been ruthlessly scored by © 
opera goers, who know what they are talki 
about. 
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PHILADELPHIA OPERATIC SOCIETY REPEATS FORMER SUCCESS IN “FAUST” 


GEORGE RUSSELL STRAUSS AS “VALENTINE” 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL 
SOCIETIES FACE FAILURE 


Mendelssohn and Choral Clubs Not Receiv- 
ing the Support They Deserve—News- 
papers Take Up Matter 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—Two of Philadel- 
phia’s best known musical organizations are 
to-day standing face to face with failure. After 
the concert given last week by the Mendelssohn 
Club, the Evening Item printed a drastic criti- 
cism of the policy of the management and openly 
demanded the resignation of its director. The 
Item’s position was too radical, but its stand 

was founded on undeniable facts. 

On December 29 the Jnquirer treated the mat- 
ter editorially. Yesterday the Evening Tele- 
graph came out boldly with a plain statement of 
the facts and openly advocated a merging of the 
forces of the Choral Society and the Mendelssohn 
Club, This seems to be the only possible solution. 
The editorial in the /nqutrer says: 

“Tt is unfortunately a fact which must be re- 
gretted, but which cannot be denied, that there 
is very little public support for performances of 
choral music. At the concert given ats 
the Choral Society last Tuesday evening, the 
attendance was lamentably, and it must be said, 
discreditably small. This organization . . . 
is composed of men and women with excellent 
voices, who sing together extremely well. They 
sing for the love of it, not only without any com- 
pensation, but at a cost to themselves both of 
time and money. They certainly deserve a 
measure of appreciation, which they are very far 


H. M.N. 


from receiving.” 
MUSIC IN WASHINGTON 
National Capital Musicians Appear in Con- 
certs and Musicales 
WAsHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 3.—A delightful 
performance was given at the Friday Morning 
Club last week, at which Ellas Breeskin, the boy 
violinist was heard. He gave a number of 
Vieuxtemps, rendering it artistically. 
Anton Kasper and Erich Rath have just re- 
irned from Roanoke, Va., where they gave a 
iolin and piano recital at the Hollins Institute. 
The Washington Singerbund gave its fifth 
usical entertainment Sunday at the club house 
n C Street. The choruses were exceptionally 
rood and the entire program was extremely 
teresting. 
“Fatinitza,’’ Von Suppe’s opera, will be given 
on by the pupils of the Ogden-Crane Opera 
hool, under the direction of Mrs. Henry Hunt 
IcKee, with Charlemagne Koehler as stage 
anager. 
\ large gathering was at the studio of Clara 
rew the other morning, when the singer pre- 
nted Mrs. M. Landon Reed, who gave an ex- 
llent lecture on the art of expression. 
Washington is still talking of the enthusiasm 
roused among the blind at the Library of Con- 
ess, where Felix Garziglia gave a piano recital 
‘st week. W. &. 


- 





WILLIAM PAGDIN AS “FAUST” 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—The performance of 


Gounod’s “Faust” last night, by the Phila- 
delphia Operatic Society, was a repetition of the 
successes achieved during the past two seasons 
by this organization. Chorally, the production 
was magnificent and the ballet was decidedly 
the best seen in this opera in many years. 

So far as the principals are concerned, little 
remains to be added to what was said in these 
columns after the dress rehearsal last week. 
Henri G. Scott more than’ justified the high 
praise that was then given him for his interpreta- 
tion of Mephistopholes, and George Russell 
Strauss sang the réle of Valentine in a way that 








MRS. E. V. RICE AS “MARGUERITE” 


gave no hint of the fact that he had been seriously 
ill for two days, and had left his bed to sing the 
part much against the advice of his physicians. 

Although nothing has been said about the 
matter publicly, it is known that Edward S. 
Grant has resigned from his position of stage 
director. This is most unfortunate from every 
viewpoint, and there should be some way in 
which the difficulties can be adjusted. Mr. Grant 
has proved himself too valuable a man to be lost 
at this time. 

Rehearsals begin this week for the production 
of “‘Martha” that will be given in March. 

H. M.N. 





“SALOME” PERMITTED BY POPE 


Vatican Removes Ban on the Naples Pro- 
duction of Strauss Opera 

NAPLES, Feb. 2.—The first presentation here 
last night of Richard Strauss’s opera “‘Salomé” 
was the occasion for much excitement. 

The clergy, who denounced the libretto as 
immoral and its author, Oscar Wilde, as a 
heretic, urged women of the Catholic faith not 
to attend the performance, and it was decided 
by the management not to produce the opera. 

At the last moment, however, the announce 
ment was made that the Vatican had decided 
to remove. itS prohibition, and the Teatro San 
Carlo therefore was crowded to overflowing. 


Three weeks remain in which to submit com 
positions for the Art Society (Pittsburg, Pa.) 
competition of 1908. February 28 is the last 
day when such compositions can be received. It 
will be remembered that the Art Society has 
announced - prizes. for -the- best - original - piano 
piece, violin piece witn piano accompaniment, 
song with piano accompaniment, and piano trio 
or string quartet. This competition is open to 
all living within roo miles of Pittsburg. 


FREE ORGAN RECITAL 


S. Lewis Elmer Entertains Large Audience 
in Brooklyn Church 

The eleventh recital in the first series of free 
organ recitals, given by the American Guild of 
Organists, was heard in Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, on the evening of Monday, 
February 3, S. Lewis Elmer, being the musician. 

A program consisting of Rach, Foote, Welton, 
Bachmann, MacFarlane, Guilmant, 
and Boellmann was played to 


Hollins, 
Wolstenholme 
the great enjoyment of a large audience. 


Renaud’s and Gilibert’s Joke 
Those who understood French, at the perform 
ance of “‘ Les Contes d’Hoffmann,”’ at the Man- 
hattan Opera House last Saturday evening, were 
hear Mr. Gilibert say; in that 
language, as he handed the worthless check 
which is part of the first scene to Mr. Renaud: 


astonished to 


“This is a check on the New Amsterdam 
Bank.”’ 
As both Messrs. Renaud and Gilibert have 


money in that institution, the joke’ was not 


pointless. 
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HENRI G. SCOTT AS “MEPHISTOPHOLES” 


SYMPHONY BY G. R. COMBS 
PLAYED IN PHILADELPHIA 


Verdi Italian Orchestra Gives First Perform- 
ance of a Local Musician’s 
Composition 

PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—At a sacred concert 
given by the Verdi Italian Symphony Orchestra 
on Sunday evening, in Musical Fund Hall, the 
Dramatic Symphony of Gilbert Raynold Combs 
was produced for the first time. It was accorded 
an enthusiastic reception by an audience which 
taxed to the utmost the large capacity of the 
auditorium. The symphony, owing to its origi- 
nality and harmony, won the admiration of the 
audience. 

Mr. Combs is the director of the Combs Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, and was born in 
this city in 1863. At an early age he played the 
piano and organ, and for a number of years was 
organist and choirmaster in several of Phila- 
delphia’s prominent churches. He was com- 
pelled to give up this branch of his profession to 
devote his time to the Conservatory. He is a 
composer, conductor and performer on the vari- 
ous stringed instruments. 

In 1885 he founded the Broad Street Con- 
servatory of Music, which has become known 
throughout the country as a musical institution 
of the first class. A most thorough indorsement 
of this fact was shown by its selection for affilia- 
tion with the University of Pennsylvania a few 
years ago. 

Mr. Combs is the composer of several large 
works, but his compositions for the piano are 
best known. 


KREISLER AT MUSICALE 


Violinist Plays for the Sunday Guests of 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt 

Fritz Kreisler was the special artist heard 
at Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt’s last musicale 
of the season, given at her New York home last 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Kreisler’s 
“ Humoresque”’ ; 
Lanner’s Old Viennese Waltzes; 
by Sulzer, and a gavotte by Bach, all of which 
were played with the artist’s well-known mastery 
The pianist of the 


numbers included Dvorak’s 
Hubay’s Hungarian Fantasy; 


a sarabande 


of style and tonal resources 
afternoon was Haddon Squire, and a surprise to 
most of the guests the introduction of a 
“Chanson Meditation” for piano, from the pen 
of Rawlins L. Cottonet, whose talent as a com 


poser had been unsuspected among most of his 


was 


friends 


Lehar’s New Opera Produced 


VIENNA, Jan. 21 The premitre of Fra 
Lehar’s new light opera, “The Man with the 
Three Wives,”’ was such an event as has not been 
witnessed in many years. The composer, who 


conducted, was hailed as “the successor of Johann 


Strauss.’”’ The music is everi more catchy than 


that of “The Merry Widow.” 
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“FRENCH OPERA WILL NOT SUPPLANT ITALIAN” 





So Says Zenatello, the Manhattan Opera House Tenor—He Compares 
the French and Italian Schools of Singing 


Giovanni Zenatello, in an interesting inter- 
view published in the New York American, 
states that he would rather sing in America than 
anywhere else in the world. In this regard, his 
opinion is diametrically opposed to that of 
Mary Garden. 

Signor Zenatello has come to this conclusion 
because, as he says, “‘ while the American public 
is not so suddenly enthusiastic as our foreigners 
in their reception of an artist, when satisfied that 
the artist is a great one, it is lavishly generous 
in acknowledgment and support.” 

Signor Zenatello also says that American 
audiences are not only intelligent, but much 
better mannered than many of the audiences 
abroad, because, if they do not like an, artist, 
they do not hiss or boo him. 

With regard to Italian opera, Signor Zenatello 
seys there can be no question that it is pre- 
dominant in popularity, as against French 
opera, for the plain reason that you can find 
Italian artists and Italian operas all over the 
world, 

Here is a point in Signor Zenatello’s interview 
which will intefest many, because it compares 


the French and Italian methods of singing. He» / 


says: 
“The proportion of excellence among Italian 
aftists is greater than that among French o: 


German artists. Italians, while not restricting 
themselves to the traditional gestures of the 
Germans, do not indulge in the exaggerated 
gestures of the French artists, with whom the 
expression of great. joy or grief becomes the por- 
trayal of madness invariably emphasized by 
stamping the foot and feos the arms wide 
open. 

“The Italian artists® fest always to portray 
the truthful and the natural,” adding to the spon- 
taneous effect by a pure production of tone and 
correct singing of the,score—despising the con- 
cealment of defects by slurring portamentos 
accompanied by mearin7less gestures. 

“It is because the French voice is not so 
naturally beautiful in quality as the Italian (I am 
speaking generally, of course) that the French 
artists are forced to resort to unpleasant nasal 
tones and portamentos. 

For this reason, a cosmopolitan audience, if 
you will ask them, will always prefer to hear an 
Italian, rather than a French artist. 

Modern French opera may have a certain 
vogue, but it will never supplant the Italian 
master works, for the reason that these, with 
their beautiful melodies, are being interpreted 
by the pure, unrivalled voices of the Italian 
artists.” 





MACMILLEN IN ALBANY 
Violinist and Mme. Rosina Van Dyk Give 
Joint Recital at Capital 

ALBANY, Feb. 1.—Francis Macmillen, the 
American violinist, was heard in joint recital 
with Mme. Rosina Van Dyk, the prima donna 
soprano, on Monday evening, at Odd Fellows 
Hall. It was the third of the series of subscrip- 
tion concerts under the direction of Frank Sill 
Rogers. The violinist’s principal number was 
the andante and finalé from Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto, which was given with finished tech- 
nique and marked accuracy of phrasing. 

The remainder of Mr. Macmillen’s program 
included the Paganini Concerto in ID) Major; 
Thomson’s Passacaglia, on a Handel Theme; 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor, and Randegger’s 
“Bohemian Dances.” 

Mme. Van Dvk has a wonderfully clear and 
high reaching soprano. Her three numbers, 
“Chanson du Mysoli,” F. David; “Voce di 


Primavera,”’ J. Strauss, and the Bell Song from 
’ a 


““Lakmé,”” Leo Delibes, were of a nature to 
illustrate her exceptional technical skill. For an 
encore she sang “The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Richard Hageman, the Dutch pianist, as accom- 
panist, was in close sympathy with the soloists. 
L. B. 


WINS FAVOR IN SPRINGFIELD 


Willard Flint, Boston Basso, Sings with 
Oratorio Society in “‘ King Olaf’’ 

Boston, Feb. 3.—Willard Flint, the distin- 
guished basso cantante, made his third appear- 
ance at Springfield, Mass., in oratorio in a highly 
successful performance of the trying bass part 
in Elgar’s “King Olaf,” given by the Spring- 
field Oratorio Society last Wednesday evening. 
The following high commendatory press notices 
were received by Mr. Flint. : 

“Of the soloists, Mr. Flint, who was heard at 
the last festival, made rather the strongest effect. 


He has a solid, manly, high bass voice, vigorous 
and resonant, and he sings in a straightforward 
honest way that is very pleasing.” —Re publican. 

“OF the soloists, Willard Flint made the most 
favorable impression because of the real solid 
worth of his singing. He sang with impressive 
dignity and there was no false notes.”—Union. 

DD. L. L, 


SANG IN “THE GEISHA” 








Marguerite Hannah, Pupil of Walter S. 
Young, Won Success in Montclair 














MISS HANNAH AS “THE GEISHA”’ 

Marguerite Hannah, a young coloratura 
soprano, made a decided success recently in 
“The Geisha,”’ at Montclair, N. J. Miss Han- 


‘nah has a voice of great purity and flexibility, 


beautiful quality and perfect evenness from her 
low B flat to her high E flat. She is a pupil of 
Walter S. Young, of Carnegie Hall. 

Miss Hannah has been very successful in con- 
cert recently and is looking forward to a busy 
season next year. She is soloist of Unity Church, 
Montclair. 


Vienna is planning on elaborate celebration 
of the centenary of Haydn’s death, on May 31. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK GIVES 
SUPPORT TO INSTRUCTORS 


Another Noted Singer Acts as Patron Mem- 
‘ber of National Association of 
Teachers of Singing 

The most recent addition to the strength of 
the National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
is the adhesion of Mme. Schumann-Heink. Her 
accession under the list of patron members is a 
representative one. It comprises Mesdames 
Marcella Sembrich, Lillian Nordica, Emma 
Eames, Johanna Gadski, Louise Homer, Geral- 
dine Farrar, Mary Garden, Schuman-Heink and 
David Bispham, Alessandro Bonci, Enrico 
Caruso and Antonio Scotti. 

In order ‘to meet the wishes of many teachers 
of singing, living at a distance from New York, 
the executive board has created a category called 
out-of-town members, comprising all those who 
reside more than fifty miles beyond the boun 
daries of the Borough of Manhattan. Thei: 
annual subscription will be five dollars. 

All those who reside within that distance wil! 
be termed local members and pay a yearly sub 
scription of ten dollars. 

Nine new members were elected at the last 
meeting of the cxecutive board. The next 
monthly general meeting will be held at Stein 
way Hall, on Tuesday,February 25, at 8:15 P. M., 
when Herbert Wilber Greene will be the speake: 
of the evening. 





MINNIE TRACEY AGAIN HEARD 


American Singer Introduces Novelties at 
Concert in Paris 

Paris, Jan. 28.—Minnie Tracey, the American 
soprano, added to her long list of Paris successes 
at the fifth of the orchestral concerts being given 
under the direction of Pierre Sechiari. 

Miss Tracey’s indefatigable pursuit of song 
novelties and the assistance she has rendered un 
known composers by bringing out their com 
positions has created a special demand for he 
services. On this occasion she introduced “ Herb 
stabend,”’ by Jean Sibelius, and “‘ La Princess 
Ilse,” by Emmanuel Moor, whose works ar 
attracting much favorable attention of late. Both 
of these songs made a deep impression. Miss 
Tracey was warmly praised by all the critics. 

Sechiari, who was concert-master of th 
Lamoureux Orchestra for many years, has an 
excellent orchestra of seventy musicians and has 
made his concerts formidable rivals of the 
Lamoureux and Colonne concerts. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





MASCAGNI’S MANY ECCENTRICITIES 


Composer of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Iris” Collects Ill-Mated 
Socks as a Fad—His Feeling Toward America 


Mascagni has more than the usual share of 
eccentricities condoned in celebrities, and es- 
pecially musical ones. Nor did these all develop 
after his first and by far most successful opera, 





PIETRO MASCAGNI 


He Is Known the World Over as the Com- 
poser of “Cavalleria Rusticana’”—His 
“Tris” Is Being Given at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House This Year 


the ever popular “Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ had 
brought him fame and money. 

When the work won the Sonzogno prize he 
was twenty-seven years old, and until then he 
had been very poor, struggling hard for a living. 
He was unable to afford a piano, but an admir- 
ing friend of his, who lived across the street from 
the young musician, placed his own instrument 
at the latter’s disposal. 

But Mascagni did not avail himself of the 
opportunity thus offered in the usual hours. 
Not at all! The friend left his house door un- 
locked—this was in a small town in Italy, where 
burglars were practically unknown—and at all 
hours of the night, whenever the inclination 
moved him, Mascagni would steal across the 
street, frequently attired solely in pajamas, and 
play for hours, or as long as he felt so disposed, 
while the long-suffering friend made no com- 
plaint at having his rest thus interrupted. 

Since acquiring wealth, one of his fads is the 
collection of innumerable pairs of silk socks of 
every shade and style, and he frequently wears 
two of widely differing colors. His wife seems to 
share his eccentricities, for it is gravely stated 
that her favorite jewelry consists of the first teeth 
of the small Mascagnis, of whom there are sev- 
eral, mounted as charms, and attached to her 
watch chain. 

In spite of the number of operas which he has 
written since “Cavalleria,’’ none has duplicated 
the success of the earlier work. 

“Tris,” given such a notable production at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season, and 
first heard here by inferior singers during the 
composer’s ill-fated visit to this country in 1902, 
contains, it is generally admitted, some beautiful 
music, but the work has never aroused enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘Amica,’’ his latest work, and in which 














MASCAGNI ON A DAY’S OUTING IN ITALY 


Mascagni thoroughly believes, is considered un- 
satisfactory as to libretto and hardly inspired as 
to music. 

A performance of this opera last month under 
the baton of the composer, at Parma, one of the 
most critical cities in Italy, would seem, how- 
ever, to have reversed the verdict of other towns. 
There was much applause and several encores, 
and the same reception was accorded it at the 
second performance. 

Mascagni is generally considered a gifted 
director, and it is to be regretted that New York 
did not hear him under favorable auspices. The 
unfortunate Mascagni tour in this country not 


only stirred the composer to deep wrath, and 
none too guarded comments, but also created a 
great prejudice in Italy against us and our 
methods, since the actual circumstances of the 
management of the tour were never clearly ex- 
plained, and the Italian press was most bitter 
in consequence. 

It was gravely stated by more than one journal 
of importance that the failure of the tour was 
due solely to the intense prejudice of Americans 
against Italians and Italian music. Puccini’s 
visit to America last season, and his enthusiastic 
reception, has fortunately weakened this belief. 

ELISE LATHROP. 





MUSIC IN MICHIGAN 
George Murphy’s Work in Bringing Artists 
to Grand Rapids Appreciated 


GRAND Rapips, Feb. 3.—That the work 
being done by George Murphy, Grand Rapids’s 
energetic concert manager, is appreciated here 
is evidenced by a letter written by Henry C. 
Post, to the Evening Press,of this city. The 
letter reads in part as follows: 

“When Campanari comes in March, the 
audience will’get the same delight and uplifting 
that we felt while under the hypnotic spell of 
Schumann-Heink. 

“The managers say that this city is leading 
pretty well up among others of its size in musical 
attainment. ‘They refer to the box office, but 
that is what brings them here. And we fare 
just as well as the great centers, New York and 
Chicago, with this one exception that these cities 
have established grand opera with all the vast 
accompaniment of mechanism, scenery and 
attendant necessities, whereas Grand Rapids 
can have only excerpts and concert work. 

“But in this we fare just as well as any other 
city in the country. When Campanari sings in 
March, the principal numbers will be from his 
immensely successful operatic rdles. 


‘Later in the season, when Kreisler and Hof- 
man come here, there will probably be an influx 
of musicians and dilletanti from the entire 
Western part of Michigan, judging from ex- 
pressed indications.” 

Mr. Bailey Hears of Pupil’s Success 

Boston, Jan. 28.—Eben Howe: Bailey, the 
distinguished teacher and composer of this city, 
was much gratified last week to receive notice 
that one of his successful pupils, Olive Watson 
Greene, has been engaged by the Metropolitan 
English Grand Opera Company, of Chicago, 
which opened an engagement at the Inter- 
national Theatre, Chicago, January 13, with an 
elaborate production of “Lohengrin.” Miss 
Greene has an excellent soprano voice of lyric 
quality, and Mr. Bailey counted her as one of 
his most successful pupils. She had studied with 
Mr. Bailey for the past two years. D.L. L. 


Don Lorenzo Perosi, the Italian priest-com- 
poser, has gone to Russia to conduct concerts of 
his own works in St. Petersburg and Warsaw. 


Kénigsberg, in East Prussia, is to have a music 
festival this Summer, at the desire of Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm. 


MILWAUKEE’S CHAMBER MUSIC 


Jaffe Quartet Presents Ambitious Program 
at Wisconsin Conservatory 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 3.—The Jaffé Quartet 
concert, on January 24, was heard by the largest 
audience that ever assembled for a chamber 
music concert by Milwaukee artists. The con- 
cert hall of the Wisconsin Conservatory of Music 
was completely filled with people who stand 
highest in Milwaukee music circles. 

The pregram opened with Haydn’s Twelfth 
Quartet, known as the “‘ Kaiser Quartet.’’ Hugo 
Bach, Albert Fink, Herman Kelbe and Willy 
Jaffé well earned the applause that followed. 
César Franck’s piano quintet served as the piece 
de resistance, in which the string quartet was 
joined by Mrs. Norman Hoffman at the piano. 

M. N. S. 


New Music Courses in Wisconsin College 

MaApIson, Feb. 3.—Believing that there is 
an opportunity to develop a better appreciation 
of good music among college students, Professor 
Rossiter G. Cole, the new head of the school of 
music at the State University, has just com 
pleted plans for three new courses of study with 


that end in view. The new work includes two 
courses of one semester each on a musical appre- 
ciation, and the study of masterpieces of music, 
and a full year course in choral music. 

M. N. S. 


Chance for the Boston Millionaire 

If that Boston millionaire who did not take 
Paderewski’s advice and ‘‘ endow’’ the composer, 
MacDowell, still wants to help native music 
along, he might have learned something to his 
advantage in New York yesterday. Let him 
hire Harold Bauer to play the “ Tragica” and 
other MacDowell sonatas all over these United 


States. Then we shall see how the people will 
listen.—W. B. Chase in the New York Evening 
Sun. 


Prizes Given at Memphis Musicale 
MempPHis, Jan. 27.—In honor of her ad- 
vanced pupils Mrs. Joseph Reynolds recently 
gave a unique musicale. Besides an entertaining 
program there were several musical contests, 

whose winners received appropriate prizes. 


The Russian composer, Liadow, has brought 
out some choral music, inspired by Maeterlinck’s 
“Soeur Béatrice.” 
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BAUER GIVES SECOND 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


He Draws Another Demonstrative 
Audience to Mendels- 
sohn Hall 


HAROLD BAUER’s SECOND RECITAL AT MEN- 
DELSSOHN HALL, New York, Frs, 1,—The 
program: 





Sonata, op. i cee phates Mean ovens ac cunes Beethoven 
‘*Estampes’’; ‘‘ Pagodes,”’ ‘‘Soirée dans Gren- 
ade,” *‘Jardins sous la pluie’’.......... Debuss 
Toccata and Fugue in C minor.............-.... Bac 
Andante from Sonata in B flat...........-.--- Schubert 
Ballade in F major te Oe Chopin 


Polonaise in F sharp ‘minor f 


There was another full house on Saturday 
afternoon when Harold Bauer gave the second 
of his Mendelssohn Hall recitals, and, to judge 
by the number of recalls the popular pianist 
received, he has never given more pleasure to a 
New York audience than on this occasion. The 
program was arranged in an unusual manner, 
but the effect of having Claude Debussy inserted 
between Beethoven and Bach proved entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Bauer’s poetic imagination found wide 
scope in the “Les Adieux”’ sonata, which was 
played with exquisite tonal coloring and authori- 
tative poise. Debussy’s “Estampes’”’ aroused 
a degree of interest and enthusiasm unexpected 
by the most ardent admirers of the ultra-modern 
Frenchman. Mr. Bauer repainted these three 
impressionistic pictures with unerring skill in 
effecting the essential atmosphere, and was 
recalled again and again after the last. There 
was new vitality and the true romantic spirit in 
his playing of the Bach Toccata and Fugue and 
appealing Sentiment in the unfamiliar Schubert 
Andante. At the end of the program extra 
numbers were demanded and given, among the 
encores being Chopin’s Berceuse, “‘ Revolution- 
ary” Etude and A Flat waltz. 

Among the press notices Mr. Bauer received 
were the following comments: 

“Bach used to be considered a dry-as-dust 
stuffed with learning; but Mr. Bauer excited his 
audience to a degree of almost operatic demon- 
strativeness by the way he brought out the 
sonority, the melody, the subtle polyphonic art 
of the Toccata and Fugue in C Minor.’”’—Henry 
T. Finck in the Evening Post. 

“Mr. Bauer’s first number was Beethoven’s 
lovely Sonata, opus 81, in which plaintiveness 
and joy are exquisitely wrought in tones. The 
rendition was characterized by that clarity of 
touch and unaffectedness which has already won 
admirers for Mr. Bauer.” —H. E. Krehbiel in 
the Tribune. 





Price-Cottle Recital 

The daily class of the Price-Cottle Conserva- 
tory of Music gave a recital in the Conservatory 
Hall, No. 2105 Seventh Avenue, New York, on 
the evening of January 31. There was a large, 
friendly audience to greet the little musicians, 
eight of whom had never appeared in public and 
the youngest being but four years old. The pro- 
gram embraced modern and classic pieces—some 
of them a bit simplified—but whether it was 
Mendelssohn or Chaminade which was being 
played, its exemplar showed always decided 
interest and admirable training. The next 
regular monthly lecture-recital will be given on 
the morning of Saturday, February 8. The sub- 
ject will be the “ Life and Works of Schumann,” 
and Iva V. Enders, contralto, will be the soloist. 





Song Stories for Children 

Emma K. Denison has been ‘successful in 
giving her recital of Song-Stories for Children. 
Miss Denison’s method of presenting! these 
songs is origina! with her. She. tells. a -story 
about children, mainly by the use of twenty- 
three songs, and by the good use of a mellow 
voice with very distinct enunciation. Miss 
‘Denison gives a true continuance of the speaking 
voice. 


STOJOWSKI SOLOIST 
WITH THE KNEISELS 


One of Loeffier’s Early Works 
Played for Mendelssohn 
Hall Audience 


Loeffler, Mendelssohn and Brahms were the 
composers represented on the program of the 
Kneisel Quartet’s’third New York concert, at 
Mendelssohn Hall, on Tuesday evening. The 
assisting artists were Sigismund Stojowski, 
pianist, and Artur Argiéwicz, violinist. It is 
now a redundancy in a review of the Kneisel 
concert to refer to the size and responsiveness of 
the audiences.. No vacant seats are ever to be 
seen, and any variation in the degree of enthu- 
siasm displayed is due, not to any fluctuation 
in the standard of the quartet’s playing, but to 
the nature of the compositions offered. 

Admirers of Charles M. Loeffler had the 
opportunity of hearing one of the Boston com- 
poser’s early works, a quintet in F major for 
three violins, viola and ’cello. There is no 
dearth of grateful melodic material in the work, 
which was written in the period when Loeffler 
was under the influence of Russian music and 
Russian literature. The effect of the three 
violins against the viola and ’cello was delightful. 
Those in the audience who found the com- 
positions lacking in vital strength and purpose, 
were refreshed by the succeeding quartet in D 
major, op. 44, No. 1, by Mendelssohn, which 
was played in appropriate spirit to reproduce 
the essential joyousness of the work. 

For most of the audience the evening’s enjoy- 
ment culminated in the performance of Brahms’s 
richly colored quartet in A major, op. 26, for 
piano and strings. Mr. Stojowski played the 
piano part in his usual admirable style, bringing 
out convincingly all the beauties of his score, 
while keeping his instrument strictly within the 
frame of a perfectly adjusted ensemble. 





MOZART SYMPHONY GIVEN 
BY SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Director Kegrize’s Organization Adds to 
Its Reputation—Evstafieff Rose 
the Soloist 

SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 1.—The symphony 
orchestra’s third regular concert was given 
Tuesday night, at the Moore Theatre, and was 
heard by a large and representative audience. 
Director Kegrize is increasing his popularity 
with every appearance of his orchestra, and its 
good work reflects his training. 

The features of the concert were the Mozart 
Symphony and the Rubinstein Concerto, played 
by Evstafieff Rose. The symphony was most 
intelligently read and was beautifully played. 
There was the precision and tone which Mr. 
Kegrize almost never fails to get from his strings, 
and which were especially appreciated in this 
particular symphony, whose simplicity and 
melody are preeminent. 

The second movement, a tone poem, was 
exquisitely rendered, the menuetto was dainty, 
and the first and last movements played with a 
thorough understanding of their requirements. 

Mr. Rose chose the Rubinsteim Concerto in 
D Minor for his appearance:as a concert soloist 
and surmounted many musicianly obstacles 
splendidly. 

Beethoven’s Overture, “Coriolanus,” and 
the Moszkowski “ Boabdil’’ Suite were the other 
numbers on the program. 











A recital was given, at the Peabody Con- 
servatory, Baltimore, Friday afternoon of last 
week, by Edouard Dethier, the Belgian violinist, 
and Marion Rous, pianist. Vieuxtemps’s Violin 
Concerto in D Minor created intense enthusiasm. 
Miss Rous was especially pleasing in the 
“Witches’ Dance” by MacDowell. Mr. De- 
thier was admirably accompanied by Clara 
Ascherfeld. 


JOHNSON'S HIGH B'S 
SURPRISE NEW YORK 


Well-Known Concert and Oratorio 
Tenor Central Figure in “A 
Waltz Dream” 


Edward Johnson, hitherto a popular figure on 
the American concert stage and now singing 
the leading tenor réle, Niki, in Oscar Strauss’s 
new operetta, “A Waltz Dream,” finds himself 
the talk of New York. 

At the Broadway Theatre he is nightly arous- 
ing demonstrations of enthusiasm that have 
never been exceeded in the metropolis. 

That he is now singing on the operatic stage 
is something of a surprise to Mr. Johnson him- 
self, as he had made concert engagements for the 
Winter and Spring all over the country. At the 
beginning of the season the producers of “A 
Waltz Dream” sought in despair for a tenor. 
Sopranos were more or less easy to find, and the 
baritone and comedy parts of the score were not 
difficult to fill; but when it came to finding a 
tenor who could sing high B natural seven times 
in the course of an evening the management 
struck a snag. Finally the producers appealed 
to the Metropolitan Opera House and were there 
referred to Henry Wolfsohn, who immediately 
suggested Mr. Johnson. The young artist was 
not inclined at first to listen to the proposal, but 
after he had sung for the managers he received 
an offer too tempting to refuse. 

“I came to New York from Toronto eight 
years ago, when I.was twenty years old, and im- 
mediately began to study,”’ said Mr. Johnson, in 
an interview in New York the other day. “I sang 
a great deal from then on, but my first big 
chances were with the Oratorio Society when 
they produced Elgar’s ‘ Apostles,’ and in Chicago 
when Mrs. Wassall’s Shakespeare song cycle was 
sung with Bispham, Gadski and Marguerite 
Hall. Since then I have.traveled with the Thomas 
Orchestra and with Mr. Damrosch. 

“Some seasons ago Mr. Damrosch gave ex- 
cerpts from ‘ Parsifal’ in English, and I was the 
Parsijal. Later, I sang the final scene in ‘Sieg- 
fried,’ which Mr. Damrosch also presented in 
concert form, with Mme. Nordica as Brunn- 
hilde. In this city I have sung for the last four 
years at the Brick Church. 

“T have sung the tenor parts complete in 
many operas which are given in concert form 
without costumes, scenery and action by the 
oratorio societies throughout the country. Thus 
I have appeared in ‘Aida,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Carmen,’ 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘La Damnation de 
Faust,’ ‘Romeo et Juliette,’ ‘The Flying Dutch- 
man,’ and ‘Trovatore.’ All these parts, how- 
ever, I have sung in English. All my training, so 
far, has been acquired in New York. I have never 
studied anywhere else.” 








Mr. Conradi’s Philadelphia Debut 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 31.—Luther Conradi 
made his début as a professional pianist at 
Witherspoon Hall yesterday afternoon and 
scored a distinct triumph. His technique is de- 
cidedly above the ordinary, and the difficulties of 
the keyboard seem to have no terrors for him. 
Mr. Conradi is a Philadelphian just returned 
from European study, and, to judge from the 
work he did yesterday, he should prove a valu- 
able acquisition to the ranks of American pianists, 





William J. Hall Sings Eastern Songs 

St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3.—William John Hall’s 
recent song recital in the Musical Arts Building, 
in which the program was made up of “Songs of 
the East,” by Granville Bantock, was pro- 
nounced one of the most artistic evenings ever 
given by the Union Musical Club, under whose 
auspices it was. 

The groups of songs were designated “‘Arabia,”’ 
“India,” “Japan,” “Egypt,” “China” and 
“Persia,” and the atmosphere of the mysterious 
East was prevalent in all. 


RUSSIAN OPERA IS 
SUNG IN NEW YORK 


Tschaikowsky’s ‘“‘Eugene Onegin” 
Given in Concert Form by 


Damrosch 


Walter Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony Society offered an attraction of an unusual! 
nature, at their New York concerts, in Carnegic 
Hall, last Saturday evening and Sunday after- 
noon, when with the assistance of the New York 
Ortario Society and a noteworthy array of 
soloists, they produced Tschaikowsky’s opera 
“Eugene Onegin” in concert form. The 
soloists were: Mary Hissem de Moss, soprano; 
Rose O’Brien, mezzo-soprano; Anna Taylor- 
Jones, contralto; Paul Dufault and Ellison Van 
Hoose, tenors; Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; 
Tom Daniels, basso. 

The story of the opera, taken from a poem 
by Pushkin, concerns a man named Eugene 
Onegin who scorns a simple country: girl who, 
infatuated with him, throws herself at his feet, 
and after shooting a friend ‘in a quarrel over the 
latter’s fiancee and traveling abroad for years, 
returns to find the country girl the wife of a 
nobleman, sues for her Jove and is now’ by her 
repulsed. 

As presented in the concert hall, the work lacks 
the realistic effect which only the accessories 
of the opera stage can produce. Tschaikowsky 
himself, however, expressed doubt that it was 
powerful enough to make a deep impression on 
the stage. While some of the numbers seem 
pointless, without the prescribed accompanying 
action, the wealth of grateful melody that fills 
most of the scenes makes the “ Eugene Onegin” 
music particularly refreshing, as compared with 
most of the present-day output of the Russian 
school. Several dances, a mazurka, a polonaise, 
and notably the waltz, were especially attractive. 

Mrs. de Moss, though called upon at the 
eleventh hour, interpreted the Tatjana musi: 
admirably; Mr. Dufault sang the Triqguet com 
plete with much charm of style; Mr. Daniels, 
representing Prince Gremin, and Mr. de Go 
gorza, who had the name part, both_acquitted 
themselves with distinction, and the remaining 
réles also were well filled. 








Riccardo Martin’s Tribute 


Riccardo Martin, the young American tenor, 
who has been making so favorable an impression 
at the Metropolitan Opera House this season, 
writes as follows to the editor of this paper: 

“In renewing my subscription to MUSICAI 
AMERICA, kindly allow me to add a word in 
praise of your really admirable paper, and to 
congratulate you on the very high rank it has 
attained, both in this country as well as in 
Europe. Musical AMERICA certainly stands 
for a most excellent principle in art, and is 
deserving of all success. Faithfully yours, 

RICCARDO MARTIN. 

New York, Jan. 27, 1908. 





Miss Cottlow on Long Tour 

Augusta Cottlow, the brilliant young pianist, 
scored a great success at her recent appearance 
in Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association. Miss Cottlow left 
on February 2 for a long tour of the Middle Wes! 
and South, going as far as Palm Beach, Fla 
She has had unusual artistic success this season 
Miss Cottlow has received word of the arrival! 
of twin daughters, at the home of her brother, 
Dr. B. A. Cottlow, of Chicago. As Miss Cottlow 
is to play in Chicago, on February 6, she wil 
have an opportunity of testing the vocal abilit) 
of her new nieces. One is to be named August 
after her distinguished aunt. 


Horatio Parker, of Yale, has been appointe: 
judge of the Lord Grey musical competitions 
which take place in Ottawa, Canada, for a we: 
beginning February 14. 
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CHARTERED HOTEL 
TO DINE SINGERS 


“Madam Butterfly” Agent Adopts 
Novel Method of Providing for 
a Hungry Company 


In order to insure dinner for Henry W. 
Savage’s songbirds, Arthur S. Phinney, traveling 
manager of the English Grand Opera Company, 
singing “Madam Butterfly” en tour, recently 
chartered an entire hotel at Princeton, Ky., 
where the special train bearing the company was 
forced to stop on the way from Nashville to 
Evansville. 

The “Madam Butterfly” train consists of 
three baggage cars, two coaches, two Pullman 
cars and a diner. At Nashville, through the 
error of an agent, the latter car was not attached 
to the train, nor was its absence noted until 
Nashville was several miles rearward. Owing to 
a wreck, the train was running behind its 
schedule and was due to reach Evansville, where 
an extra matinée had been arranged, at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon. 

As the matinée was scheduled for 2.30 o'clock, 
Mr. Phinney realized the company would sing 
on empty stomachs unless he could supply 
dinner before the train reached Evansville. A 
query addressed to the train conductor elicited 
the reply that the only place on the route where 
a convenient stop could be made was at Prince- 
ton, where the biggest hotel would find trouble 
in serving the entire “Madam Butterfly” com- 
pany, in addition to its regular patrons. 

“You would have to charter the whole house,”’ 
said the conductor. 

“I will,” said Mr. Phinney, and forthwith he 
dispatched this wire to the proprietor: 

“Hold your entire dining-room and kitchen at 
disposal of ‘Madam Butterfly’ company at noon. 
Will pay premium of 20 per cent. on your regular 
rates.” 

The hotel man made good. He scoured the 
town for delicacies and bound his cook to do her 
best. When the flock of songbirds swooped down 
on the hotel, mine host, his face full of “smile 
cracks,”’ met them at the dining-room door and 
bade the waiters bring on the feast. When several 
traveling men complained because they could 
not get dinner, the proprietor, indicating Mr. 
Phinney, replied, “This little man chartered the 
place, boys, and, as the money market is tight 
as ten drums, I couldn’t afford to turn him 
down.” 





Kaiser Honors Rochester Maennerchor 


RocHeEstTER, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Two volumes of 


NEW TRIO A NOTEWORTHY ORGANIZATION NOVELTIES SUNG BY 





Gallico, Saslavsky and Bramsen Offer Strong Combination of Talent for 
Advancement of Chamber Music 





THE NEW YORK TRIO 


A new and important acquisition to the 
musical organizations of New York is the New 
York Trio, composed of artists of individual re- 
nown: Paolo Gallico, pianist; Alexander Saslav- 
sky, violinist, and Henry Bramsen, ’cellist. 

This trio, which is under the management of 
Loudon Charlton, has already demonstrated its 
right to be considered one of the leading chamber 
music organizations in the country, having made 
an auspicious début at Mendelssohn Hall in 
December. 

Paolo Gallico, whom Philip Hale calls “a poet 
whose song is his own,’’ was born in Trieste, in 
1868, and after completing his early studies at 
his native city, went to the Conservatory of 
Vienna, where he was a pupil of Julius Eppstein. 
He graduated at the age of eighteen, with the 
highest possible honors—the gold medal (first 
prize for piano) and the silver Gesellschaft medal 
for excellence in all other branches of music. 

The young pianist took up concert work at 
once, touring Italy, Austria, Russia and Ger- 


German folk-songs have been received by the 
Rochester Minnerchor, the gift of Emperor many. He was accepted everywhere as a pianist 
William of Germany. The Emperor is a keen of rare gifts and individuality. The early 
lover of German tradition and folk-song, and criticisms of his work clearly foreshadowed the 
made the collection received here himself. t verdict of New York writers, who welcomed him 


as few were ever welcomed before him, when he 
made his first appearance in this country, almost 
unheralded, in roor. 

The violinist, Alexander Saslavsky, was born 
in 1876 at Charkoff, Russia. He studied first in 
his native country under the celebrated Gorski 
and others, and later at the Vienna Conservatory, 
under Prof. Jacob Gruen. For four years he 
was concertmaster of the Russian Symphony 
Sor iety, of which he was one of the organizers, 
but later resigned from that orchestra to join the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, of which he 
has been the concertmaster and a special soloist 
for the past five years, meeting with great success 
wherever he has appeared. 

Henry Bramsen, the popular ’cellist of the 
trio, is a native of Denmark. A pupil of Julius 
Klengel, in Leipsic, he made his début in that 
city and for fifteen years toured Europe as con- 
cert ’cellist, appearing before all of the crowned 
heads. He now holds the position of court ’cellist 
to the King of Denmark. For the past two years 


YON NIESSEN-STONE 


Popular Concert Artist Gives Un- 
usual Program at Second 
New York Recital 


Matja von Niessen-Stone sang to another large 
and responsive audience at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week, when she 
gave the second of the three song recitals she has 
arranged for New York this Winter. 

As on previous occasions, the distinguished 
German mezzo-contralto showed herself one of 
the most conscientious artists before the Ameri- 
can public in bringing to a hearing the less 
familiar, though not less worthy, works of 
eminent song writers. Broad in her sympathies, 
versatile in her facilities of expression, possessing 
a warm, flexible voice that lends itself readily to 
the essential mood of a composition, this singer 
interprets the underlying meaning of a song with 
rare lucidity and convincing power. It was an 
afternoon of unusual enjoyment, and the ap- 
plause was spontaneous and prolonged. 

The program consisted of five Robert Franz 
songs, “‘ Stille Sicherheit,” “ Ein Friedhof,’’ “Sie 
liebten sich beide,” “Standchen”’ and “Ja, du 
bist elend’’; the same number of Brahms Lieder, 
“Alte Liebe,” ‘Der Schmied,” “‘Das Madchen 
spricht,” “‘Sapphische Ode,” “ Es weht um mich 
Narzissenduft”’; four by Hugo Wolf, “In der 
Friihe,” “Das Lied vom Winde,” “Das ver- 
lassene Migdlein,”’ “Elfenlied,”’ and a group 
of MacDowell’s songs, ‘Folksong,’ “Idyl,’’ 
“Merry Maiden Spring,” ‘Deserted’? and 

“Slumber Song.” 


Leon Reneay Guest of Gov. Folk 
Leon Rennay, the young baritone, recently 
gave a recital in the executive mansion, at Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. He was entertained at dinner by 
Governor and Mrs. Folk, and following the 
presentation of the musical program Mr. Ren- 
nay stood between them at a reception, shaking 
hands with the five hundred people who had 
enjoyed his performance. Mr. Rennay sang at 
South Bend, January 23; Chicago, January 25; 
Nashville, January 26; Charleston, January 28; 
New York, January 30, and Boston, February 2 


Milwaukee Wants More Like Paderewski 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 3.—Paderewski’s visit to 
the city on January 27 was the signal for an ova- 
tion such as has been seldom accorded to any mu- 
sician of his calibre. The magic of the pianist’s 
wonderful playing brought out an enormous 
audience, representative of society and wealth. 
He held every one entranced. The appearance 


of the artist seems to have instilled a new feeling i 
into Milwaukee’s musical circles and they are 
now clamoring for more good things. 

M. N. S. 


he has been in America, having been brought 
over by Emil Paur for the Pittsburg Orchestra. 
He is now the principal ’cellist of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, director 
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MUSICIANS’ FUNDS 
IN CLOSED BANK 


Caruso So Excited He Nearly Stops 
Opera—Bandmaster Sousa’s _ 
Lucky Escape 


The closing of the New Amsterdam Bank last 
week affected a number of well-known operatic 
singers and musicians. Enrico Caruso had 
$40,000 deposited there, and when the news that 
that institution had suspended business was 
carried to the tenor, during the performance of 
“Manon Lescaut,” at the Metropolitan, he be- 
came so excited and unnerved that it was feared 
the opera would have to stop. 

“Oh,my money! My money!” sobbed Caruso, 
and it was not until his friend Bartholemy 
assured him that the suspension was only tem- 
porary that the singer was able to go on for the 
second act. 

Otto Weil, Ernest Goerlitz, Andrew Boy, 
superintendent of the building, and Edward 
Sieble, all identified with the Conried staff, got 
their money out with the exception of small 
balances. 

E. A. Sutphen, the husband of Mme. Frem- 

stad, said that he had withdrawn for her from 
the bank a large balance and had placed it down- 
town. : 
Cavalieri had all her money in the New Am- 
sterdam. It was said to be between $10,000 and 
$12,000. She was in a state of mind bordering on 
hystezia. 

Dr. Stengel, husband of Mme. Sembrich, was 
advised a week before to open an account with 
the New Amsterdam, but decided not to. “Our 
money is all right,” he said. ‘‘We have not a 
cent in the New Amsterdam, but we had a nar- 
row escape.” 

Signor F. Voghera, one of the assistant con- 
ductors, had all his surplus cash, about $400, in 
the bank. 

Scotti, it was said, had eight or ten thousand 
dollars in securities deposited with the New 
Amsterdam, but removed them a day before the 
closing to make a new investment. 

Mr. Conried withdrew his balance from the 
bank some time ago, it is said. 

John Philip Sousa had all the funds of his 
band on deposit in the New Amsterdam National 
Bank. The manager of the organization reached 
New York on Wednesday evening of last week, 
from Nashville, where Sousa and his band were 
playing that night, and hearing of the closing of 
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the bank, telegraped the news to the conductor, 
adding: 

“We had $29,570 on deposit.” 

Sousa telegraphed this reply: “Sorry it isn’t 
an even $30,000; easier to remember.” 

The best part of the story, however, lies in the 
sequel. The manager hurried to break the news 
to Mrs. Sousa, who knows all her husband’s 
business affairs and has his power of attorney. 
She told the manager that she had heard rumors 
of the New Amsterdam’s growing troubles and 
had withdrawn all but a few dollars of the Sousa 
band money at 2.50 that afternoon. 


JAN SICKESZ WINS FAVOR 
ON HIS TOUR OF THE WEST 


Dutch Pianist Kept Busy Giving Recitals 
and Playing at Musicales—His 
New York Recital — 

Jan Sickesz, the Dutch pianist, is meeting with 
a success quite unexpected in his second trip 
West. now in progress. Mr. Sickesz gave a re- 
cital on January 22 at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Iowa, and negotiations were at once be- 
gun by Mr. Miller, at the college, to secure Mr. 
Sickesz for their May Festival. 

In Chicago Mr. Sickesz played at a musicale 
given by Mrs. Norman Williams. Among the 
guests were: Mrs. Theodore Thomas, Mrs. Mar- 
shall Field, Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Hubbard, Mrs. 
Harold McCormick, Mrs. Chatfield Taylor and 
Mrs. W. G. French. Mr. Sickesz also played at 
a musicale given by Mrs. Charles Russell, at 
Lake Forest—a fashionable suburb of Chicago. 

On February 1 Mr. Sickesz gave a recital at 
Jamestown, N. Y; on February ro and 11 he is 
reengaged by the Kneisel Quartet for concerts in 
Philadelphia and Princeton; February 17 a re- 
cital in Newark, N. J.; February 19 he assists 
the New York Musurgia Society in a concert at 
Flushing, L. I., and February 25 gives a recital 
at Mendelssohn Hall. 

Mr. Sickesz has already several engagements 
for April and May for Spring festivals in the 
Middle West. 








May | Corine’s Debut 

May Corine, a young coloratura singer, made 
her début Tuesday night at the Entertainment 
Club in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Miss Corine sang the aria from the mad scene 
of Donnizetti’s “Lucia,” displaying a vocal 
power and range that astonished the audience. 
Mme. Renard A. Waldmeier also sang. 





“Musical America” in the South 
To the Editor of MusicaAt AMERICA: 

MusIcaL AMERICA is gaining a stronger hold 
all the time in the South. Its very liberal as well 
as just policy is being thoroughly appreciated by 
Southerners. ROSA JEFFERSON. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


OLD ENGLISH MUSIC 
PLAYED IN BOSTON 


Melodies Given on Seventeenth 
Century Instruments Under 
Dolmetsch’s Direction 


Boston, Féb. 3.—The second concert in this 
season’s series of three concerts, arranged by 
Chickering & Sons, and given under the direction 
of Arnold Dolmetsch, took place at Chickering 
Hall last Wednesday evening. The program was 
as follows: Lawes, “Angler’s Song,” for two 
voices, viols and harpsichord; Anon, “John, 
Come Kiss Me,” with divisions for the vir- 
ginals and octavina; Jenkins, fantasie for five 
viols; Simpson, divisions on a ground, for viola 
da gamba, accompanied by harpsichord, No. 3 
in B flat major, from “The Division Violist”’ 
Purcell, ‘Ah! Cruel Nymph,” for tenor voice, 
with harpsichord, sonata for violin and harpsi- 
chord ; “ Four Seasons”’ from the “Fairy Queen,” 
three songs for tenor, one for bass, accompanied 
by harpsichord, violins and viols; harpsichord 
pieces—Ground in C Minor, “ Lilliburlero” and 
Hornpipe; “Let the Dreadful Engines” from 
“Don Quixote,” for bass voice and harpsichord. 
The singers were: Lambert Murphy, tenor, and 
Alfred Denghausen, bass. The players were: 
Viols, Mr. and Mrs. Dolmetsch, Miss Alice Kel- 
sey, Laura Kelsey, Paul Kelsey; violins, Mr. 
Dolmetsch, Laura Kelsey; octavina and harp- 
sichord, Mr. Dolmetsch; virginals and harp- 
sichord, William Adams. 

This concert was, by far, the most interesting 
yet given by Mr. Dolmetsch and served to give 
a more adequate idea of old English music than 
has probably ever been previously presented in 
this city. Old English music is sung and played, 
from time to time, in regular concert and recital 
programs, but rarely, if ever, have the instru- 
ments of the seventeenth century and earlier 
periods been used to produce the music. 

Many of Boston’s most distinguished mu- 
sicians were in the audience and it is constantly 
being emphatically demonstrated that Chicker- 
ing & Son are doing much that is of vital appeal 
to the musicians and the music-loving people in 
Boston’s most exclusive circles. D. L. L. 








Josephine Knight Busy in Boston 


Boston, Jan. 29.—Josephine Knight, the 
accomplished young soprano of this city, has 
been enjoying a successful season and has ap- 
peared many times with distinct success in and 
around Boston. Miss Knight sang in a choral 
production of “King Olaf” with the Springfield 
(Mass.) Oratorio Society this evening. Among 
her bookings for next month are concert appear- 
ances in Lawrence, Mass., February 5; Boston, 


February 13; Gloucester, Mass., February 20, 
and New Bedford, Mass., February 28. 
D. L. L. 





MARY GARDEN’S GOWNS 
ARE WORTH A FORTUNE 


Is Original in Ideas of Proper Costumes, 
and Succeeds in Making Managers 
Share Her Views 

When Mary Garden came to America to sing 
at the Manhattan Opera House she brought an 
array of costumes said to be more valuable than 
those possessed by any other singer now before 
the public. She is independent of precedent in 
dressing herself for oft-repeated characters, as in 
everything else, and as she has logic to back up 
her ideas, she has brought more than one at first 
horrified manager around to her way of thinking. 

The silks for her costumes were woven es- 
pecially for her at Lyons. Her Marguerite 
costumes are blue for the first act and black for 
the last. Some persons have objected to the 
black gown in the prison scene, but as Miss Gar- 
den puts it: 

“Why, just think of it, Marguerite is supposed 
to have been in prison for many weeks, pre- 
sumably without the usual laundering facilities 
and getting her nightly sleep on a pallet of straw. 
Just imagine how very untidy she would look if 
all that time she had been obliged to wear a white 
gown, yet every Marguerite that I have ever seen 
persists in the white dress and looking spick and 
span. I wear a plain black robe with a common 
ordinary rope around my waist, and that seems 
to be best suited to the surroundings.” 

One of the most beautiful gowns of Miss Gar- 
den’s collection is worn in “Manon.” It is of 
heavy white brocaded satin and is so heavy, in 
fact, that at first it appears to be velvet. The 
brocaded design is brought out by gold and 
silver thread, hand-embroidered. The top of the 
corsage is finished in silver thread lace, and the 
cost of this one gown was $2,500. 

In the second act of “Thals” Miss Garden 
wears a costume of palest pink crépe, cut in 
straight folds, clinging close to the figure. This 
crépe is hand-embroidered in a wonderful design 
in silver. There is a mantle sort of an effect that 
goes with this costume of a deeper shade of pink, 
also embroidered in silver. 

With this costume Miss Garden wears some 
of the much discussed jewels, making it, by far, 
the most brilliant costume that Miss Garden 
wears, unless, perhaps, when she sings A phrodite. 
It is in this latter that her famous pearls make 
their appearance. 








Ernst Boehe’s ‘“‘Taormina,” the new sym- 
phonic poem recently introduced by Dr. Karl 
Muck, in*Boston and New York, has just been 
given in Mannheim. 
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LIKES AMERICAN AUDIENCES BEST 


—_—_——— 


Lenora Etienne, Young Southern 
Soprano, Returns from European 
Successes to Reenter Concert 
Field in Her Own Country— 
Has Sung in Principal Italian 
Cities 

LONDON, Jan. 23.—Lenora Etienne is another 

of the many talented American girls who have 

recently. been making their mark in Old World 
cities, Unfortunately, she has been suddenly 
called “home, thus breaking into her .London 
aréer, which started so successfully ‘last Au- 
tumi,!when she gave a concert at Steinway Hall, 
with the assistance of Dettmar Dressel, the vio- 
linist.~ At. that time she received many flattering 
notices from the press and was encouraged to 
remain here for the season to do concert work. 

Once back in New York she will, no doubt, soon 

pick up the broken threads of the career which 

she dropped there to seek foreign fields. 

Miss Etienne is a Georgia girl by birth, as 
one quickly infers from her soft Southern accent, 
and her voice is a beautiful lyric soprano, easily 
reaching to F in alt., though she is sometimes 
thought to be a mezzo-soprano, on account of the 
fulness of the middle and low notes. She is 
proud of the fact that she received all of her 
vocal training in New York, and says she owes 
everything to her teacher there, Frank de Rialp, 
a Spaniard by birth, and for many years Colonel 
Mapleson’s right-hand man, and later as closely 
associated with Abbey and Grau. 

Miss Etienne has visited many cities on this 
side of the water since leaving America in the 
Fall of 1906, studying musical conditions in Ger- 
man, Austrian and Italian centers, and giving 
successful concerts in Bologna, where she 
had the assistance of Genesine, first violin of 
Covent Garden ; two concerts in Florence, where 
she was assisted by Massarenti Albani, violinist, 
nephew of the great Mme. Albani, and also in 
Genoa again with Signor Abani’s assistance. 

These concerts brought her to the attention 
of the director of La Scala, who, after hearing 
her sing, made. overtures to her to appear in 
Milan in leading soprano réles. After a close 
study of operatic conditions there the young 
artist considered it wiser and safer to resist the 
glamor of an operatic career, and continue her 
chosen concert work, acting on the advice of 
Sapellinkoff, the great Russian pianist, who took 
a deep interest in her. She therefore came 
directly to London from Italy. A concert was 
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LENORA ETIENNE 
Young America Soprano as “ Snapped ” by 
a Camera on Her Return Trip 
from Europe 


arranged for her in Venice, but she was prevented 
by illness from filling the engagement. 

In a delightful chat I had with her a few days 
ago she warmly backed up the many warnings 
sent out by those who know whereof they speak, 
to American girls seeking fame abroad. Her 
foreign experiences have served to increase her 
admiration for the land of her birth and training, 
for, though she has met with the most gratifying 
reception everywhere, she has appeared on this 
side of the water. Although an Italian critic 
designated the applause she received as “up- 
roarious,’”’ she still considers American audi- 
ences the most intelligent and discriminating, 
and grateful of all. L. J. P. 





The Mayence publishing firm of B. Schott’s 
Sons has just brought out a new edition for 
pianoforte of “Die Meistersinger.’’ . On the 
margin of every page the different motives and 
their entrances are especially indicated. 


The Portuguese pianist, José Vianna da 
Motta, introduced two Spanish “Impressions” 
by J. Albeniz, at his last piano recital in Berlin, 
entitled “Almeria” and “Triana.’”’ They were 
described as good salon pieces. 


EYRE-LONGYEAR CONCERT 





Large Boston Audience Greets Young 
Women in Steinert Hall 

BosTON, Jan. 31.—Agnes Gardner Eyre, pian- 
ist,and Abby Beecher Longyear, soprano, assisted 
by Ethel Wenk, accompanist, gave a concert 
in Steinert Hall, on the evening of January 21, 
to an audience which was so applausive that 
both musicians were compelled to add consider- 
ably to the program. 

Miss Eyre staged with considerable brilliance 
and charm, especially the ballet music from 
“Rosamond” of Schubert-Fischhoff and in Saint- 
Saéns’s sprightly study in waltz form. She 
displayed delicacy and grace in Brahms’s Scherzo, 
in E Flat Minor and in three Chopin numbers. 

Miss Longyear’s voice is not a large one, but 
she used it with so much skill and discretion that 
it gave much pleasure in selections she has wisely 
chosen as fitting her voice and the general style 
of her performance. She sang with much 
expression and spontaneity. Her songs were 
in English and included works of Handel, Carey, 
Bishop, Hopekirk, Molloy and CloughjLeighton. 


Kneisel Quartet in Chicago 
CHICAGO, Jan. 31.—The Kneisel Quartet gave 
the first concert of the series projected under F. 
Wight Neumann, Sunday afternoon in Music 
Hall, and attracted the largest audience that has 
ever greeted it in this city. The assisting artist 
on this occasion was Rudolph Ganz, who played 
the piano part of the Strauss Sonata, F Major, 
op. 6, for piano and ’cello. This served to intro- 
duce the new member of the quartet, Willem 
Willeke, who proved himself in every way worthy 
of the artistic comradeship. The program opened 
with Mozart’s Quartet in D Minor and closed 

with the Smetana Quartet in E Minor. 

C. E. N. 


Mrs. Cora E. Bailey's Organ Recital 


Boston, Jan. 27—Mrs, Cora E. Bailey, 
repetiteur and accompanist at the Mme. Caroline 
Gardner Clarke-Bartlett Studios, of this city, 
gave an organ recital before the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, of Brockton, Mass., 
at their annual meeting last Saturday at the First 
Congregational Church in Brockton. Mrs. 
Bailey’s program included an andante and fugue 
by Handel, the Adagio from the First Sonata by 
Mendelssohn, a march, “ Herioque,” by Schubert, 
and a pastorale by Wely. The selections were 
played effectively. D. L. L. 


Frederick Maxson in Buffalo 

BurraLo, Feb. 3.—Frederick Maxson, 
well-known Philadelphia organist, gave 
Forty-ninth free organ recital, in City Conven- 
tion Hall, on the evening of January 26. The 
program was admirably chosen and excellently 
rendered by Mr. Maxson, and he was assisted 
by Mary H. McClellan, soprano, soloist of the 
Avenue Baptist Church. 


the 
the 


Delaware 


BOSTON OPERA PUPILS 
IN STANDARD WORKS 


Two Creditable Concerts Given by Students 
of Mme. Vinello Johnson 
in Potter Hall 


Boston, Jan. 27.—Pupils in the opera class 
of Mme. Vinello Johnson gave two creditable 
concerts Friday and Saturday evenings in Potter 
Hall. Accompaniments were played by Benja- 
min Guckenberger, pianist, and the concerts 
were staged under the direction of W. H. Fitz- 
gerald. The pupils were assisted by Heinrich 
Schurmann, tenor, and Daniel B. Linn, bass. 

The programs included Act 1, Scene 2, of “‘La 
Favorita,” with Nellie J. Harlow as Leonora, 
Mrs. Danforth, Jnez, and Mr. Schurmann, Fer- 
nando. Act 1 of “Carmen,” with Florence Hale 
as Carmen, Gertrude A. Breene, Micaela, Mr. 
Schurmann, Don Jose, and Mr. Linn as Zuniga. 
The “Tower Scene” in ‘Trovatore,” with 
Nellie J. Harlow as Leonora, Mr. Schurmann 
as Manrico, and Mr. Linn as Ruiz. The “Tomb 
Scene” in “Romeo and Juliet,” with Gertrude 
A. Breene as Juliet and Pearl Preston as Romeo. 

Ella M. Thayer sang the “ Romanza’”’ from 
“Faust” and “Elizabeth’s Prayer” from 
“Tannhiuser.” Ida J. Benjamin sang “I 
Know a Lovely Garden,” and from “ Mignon,” 
“Non Conosci Il Bel Suol.” 

The Act 3, from “ Faust,’’ and the first act of 
“‘Carmen”’ were, perhaps, the most noteworthy, 
although all of the pupils gave evidence of the 
most careful training, and it was evident that they 
are well grounded in their dramatic as well as 
There were good-sized and 
D. L. L. 





vocal instruction. 
appreciative audiences. 


Interest in Adamowski Concerts 


Boston, Jan. 28.—An interest which is almost 
remarkable is being manifested in the forth- 
coming chamber concerts, in Steinert Hall, of 
the Adamowski Trio. The advance sale for the 
first, which occurs on February 21, is under 
way and there is every indication that the con- 
certs will be most successful. The program 
for the first concert will include Gretchaninow’s 
Trio, op. 38 (first time), Grieg’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, and Mozart’s Trio. At the 
second concert a new trio, by David Hadley 
Smith, will be played for the first time in this 
city, from manuscript. ‘The other numbers for 
the second concert will be Beethoven’s Sonata 
for ’cello and piano and d’Indy’s Trio, D.L. L. 


Encouragement to composers in Russia: 
From the Belaieff fund Rimsky Korsakoff re- 
ceived $1,000 for his dramatic scenes “‘ Mozart”’ 
” and his fairy-tale, ‘‘ Kaschtschei, 
Whitol, $250 for his dramatic 
Tanejew, $250 for his quartet, 


and “Salieri, 
the Immortal”’; 
overture, Op. 21; 
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New York, Saturday, February 8, 1908 
“Musical America” has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 


WHAT AMERICA HAS DONE FOR 
HAROLD BAUER 


In the course of a recent interview printed 
in the New York Even.ng Mail, HaroldBauer, 
the pianist, said: 

“No artist can come to America in the proper 
spirit and not leave the country tremendously 
improved and broadened in his art and asa man. 
When the critics stated, on my second tour, that 
my work had gained in breadth, I wanted to tell 
them and every one else that America had done 
this for me. I cannot think of any more important 
influence on my entire life than the splendid in- 
vigoration which I always gained here.” 

This statement, by a virtuoso of the first rank— 
for that is what Harold Bauer is—might be 
received by some here, and by many people 
abroad who read it, with a supercilious smile, 
because they feel that Mr. Bauer is simply en- 
deavoring to gain friends by paying a compli- 
ment to the American people, knowing their 
susceptibility in this regard. 

Mr. Bauer, has, however, stated a great truth, 
a truth which applies not only to pianists but to 
writers, painters, business men—namely, that 
the conditions of life here broaden a man, es- 
pecially if he has been in the well-worn rut of 
European social, as well as artistic, conditions. 

In the first place, we have a democracy in 
these United States of the most discordant ele- 
ments, with a large number of whom the very 
language is only the vernacular, and not the 
mother tongue. Our life, our business methods, 
our political principles are so radically different 
from those of other great nations that they can- 
not but impress a man, even though he may not 
be in sympathy with them. 

What Mr. Bauer has said shows that he is not 
only able to observe, but to absorb. 

The foreign artists who come here and are 
inclined to criticize severely—perhaps because 
their success has not been quite what they hoped 
for—can only see in us an uncultured nation 
whose artistic tendencies are overwhelmed by the 
rush for the dollar. 

As a matter of fact, right here in New York 
City we have a discriminating musical public, of 
foreigners and Americans, whose critical stan- 
dard is higher than that of any other city on earth, 
and it is not difficult to see why it should be so, 
Not only have we educated Americans, but 
traveled Americans who have visited all the 


























great opera houses in Europe, have heard all the 
great operatic singers, the pianists, the orches- 
tras. Then we have our German element, 
strongly musical, highly educated, demanding 
thoroughness, and especially devoted to up- 
holding the German music drama. 

We have the Italians, who love their school, 
and particularly good singing; who adore a fine 
voice, but are exacting in requiring that the 
artist be also a good actor, and that he have good 
enunciation, and that his voice be of fine quality 
and carrying power. 

Then we have the French, with their affection 
for the French school, and exacting in expecting 
from singers and players good taste; exacting, 
also, that the artistic side, and especially the 
spirit of the performance, be brought out. 

Then we have the Spaniards, with their tastes 
and their requirements; and the Cubans, and 
the South Americans, and the Russians, too, 
and the English—great lovers of ballads and 
church music. 

If you come to think of it, the singer who 
stands up before an audience, on a great night 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, or the player 
in a recital, has to face a multiplicity and diver- 
gence of criticism such as can be found nowhere 
else on earth. 

Then there is the quicker movement of our 
people in everything, due largely to climate, 
which wakes the foreigner up. 

These are among the reasons which will 
naturally have a broadening influence on an 
artist, if he has ears to hear and eyes to see, as 
Harold Bauer evidently has. 


Ak CL Fends 


THE MASTERY OF THE TONGUE 


Mme. Tetrazzini, who has just made such a 
wonderful hit at the Manhattan Opera House, 
has been contributing a series of short talks on 
“Singing” to the New York Evening World. 
In one of these she writes of the necessity of 
mastering the tongue, and thus brings to the 
front a question of considerable importance not 
only to students of singing, but to many of the 
singers themselves. 

Mme. Tetrazzini very properly states that the 
tongue is a veritable stumbling block in the path 
of singers, and that much of the “pinched sing- 
ing” that we hear is due to the fact that the 
tongue, being an enormous muscle compared 
with the other parts of the mouth and throat, can 
by a slight movement block the passage of the 
throat, and so press against the larynx. 

When the tongue, as Mme. Tetrazzini truly 
says, forms a mountain in the back part of the 
mouth, the singer produces what is called, in 
English slang, “a hot potato tone’”’—that is to 
say, a tone that sounds as if it were having much 
difficulty to get through the mouth. Indeed, it 
has this difficulty, for it has to pass over the back 
of the tongue. 

In order, therefore, to produce a good, clear 
as well as clean tone, the singer has to learn to 
control the tongue muscles, and above all things, 
learn to relax the tongue and govern it at will, so 
that it never stiffens and forms that hard lump 
which can be plainly felt immediately beneath 
the chin under the jaw. 

Mme. Tetrazzini does not approve of the va- 
rious mechanical methods to gain control of the 
tongue, among which is the practice of throwing 
the tongue out as far as possible without stiffen- 
ing it, and then drawing it back slowly. Another 
is to catch hold of the two sides of the tongue 
with the fingers and pull it out gently. Her ob- 
jection to these methods is that they make the 
singer conscious, nervous and more likely to 
stiffen the tongue in a wild desire to relax it and 
keep it flat. 

She believes that the best method to secure 
control of the tongue is by exercises in diction. 








VICTOR HERBERT’S OPTIMISM 


In the course of a recent interview, Victor 
Herbert, the conductor and composer, says that 
he does not know what hidden power there is at 
work on the American music-loving public to 
influence it, but of late years there appears to 
have been a marked tendency on its part toward 
something better in music. It seems now to be 
striving for higher ideals, as it were. This is 
apparent, Mr. Herbert says, in all branches of 


music, from the” latest popular song to the 
imported grand opera. tw: 
+ It may be’ due to the effect of the broader 
musical education in our great universities and 
inland colleges, or it may be due to the fact that 
American music teachers of to-day are striving 
for better things, and that they are spending their 
spare time in conscientious study and research of 
European music, and are, in turn, imparting this 
great knowledge to the aspiring young students. 
Mr. Herbert thinks our modern composers, 
especially those in this country, are striving for 
ideals far above those of the past decade, and 
that from now on the development of American 
music, while slow, will be sure. 





WHY DID HE WRITE IT? 


Under the caption, ‘Men Who Get Caught,” 
Arthur Train, a lawyer who was at one time, we 
believe, Assistant District Attorney to Mr. 
Jerome, and who has also appeared in the literary 
world with a very clever book entitled “The 
Prisoner at the Bar,’ has written, for a recent 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, the story of 
the Bott violin, which loss created such a sensa- 
tion in musical circles some years ago, and re- 
sulted in the arrest and conviction of Victor 
Flechter, the eminent violinist and musician and, 
undoubtedly, the greatest violin expert in this 
country. The trial of Mr. Flechter became a 
cause célebre. The outcome, as is well known, 
was Mr. Flechter’s complete exoneration from 
the charge brought against him of having ob- 
tained the violin and endeavoring to sell it, 
though the exoneration could never make good 
the misery and expense to which he had been 
exposed. : 

We refer to the matter only to ask Mr. Train, 
as well as the publishers of the Saturday Evening 
Post, why this story was revived ? We would also 
like to ask Mr. Train, why, in writing it, he dis- 
plays such evident animus against Mr. Flechter, 
which is all the more astounding as he winds up 
in these words: 

“Thus ended, as a matter of record, the case 
of the People vs. Flechter. For eight years the 
violin dealer and his family had endured an 
agony of disgrace, he had spent a fortune in his 
defense and had, nevertheless, been convicted 
of the crime of which he was at last proven 
innocent.” 

Just as it was, for years, up to Mr. Flechter to 
prove that he had not-secured the stolen violin, 
it is, now that he has been declared innocent, up 
to Mr. Train to show why he revived this old 
scandal, why in reviving it he displays animus, 
and it is also up to the publishers of the Saturday 
Evening Post to show why they printed a story, 
which, while apparently written in a dispds- 
sionate way, practically reiterates the charge 
brought against Mr. Flechter, and thus exposes 
him to further injury. 





WALTER DAMROSCH IS FORTY-SIX 

On Thursday of last week a birthday party of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra awoke 
Walter Damrosch in his home, in the “‘ wee, sma’ 
hours,”’” and played a Moszkowski serenade. 
Our good friend, Walter, came downstairs in a 
dressing- gown when he heard the racket and 
wanted to know what had happened. The band 
was conducted by David Mannes. After the 
serenade Mr. Damrosch was presented with a 
basket of forty-six roses. 

Few musicians have endeared themselves to 
New York music-loving people as much as the 
Damrosch family. The late Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch was a man who numbered his friends by 
the thousands. It can be said of the Damrosch 
family that they have done as much, if not more, 
than any other one set of men to advance the 
musical culture of New York City, and, indeed, 
of the country. Their work has always had an 
educational side to it. 

Walter Damrosch’s lectures at the piano would, 
of themselves, apart from all his other work, 
have made him a prominent and grateful figure 
in our American musical life. 





It is reported, on good authority, that Harold 
Bauer is the first pianist this year to sell out Men- 
delssohn Hall, which he did at his recital the 
other day, when he played the great MacDowell 
Sonata, No. 2, “Eroica.’’ He had a “‘cash audi- 
ence’’>no dead-heads! 

A good many pianists reach an artistic success, 
but not a financial one. Bauer has managed to 
secure the one as well as the other. 


PERSONALITIES 





ESTELLE PRICE AS “AMNERIS” 


Estelle K. Price, the Baltimore mezzo-soprano, 
is steadily making her way in the European 
opera world. She has become an established 
favorite with the public of Trier, where she was 
one of the principal singers at the Opera. Her 
répertoire is extensive and includes leading réles 
in the Wagner music dramas, as well as the 
Italian works. One of her latest successes was 
made in the part of Amneris, for which she is 
said to be particularly well qualified. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar, whose present con- 
tract with the Royal Opera, in Berlin, has till 
1909 to run, has extended her agreement with 
the Intendant of the Kaiser’s Opera, her new 
contract covering two additional years. 


Pierne—The premieré of Gabriel Pierné’s 
new choral work, “Les enfants 4 Bethlehem,”’ 
which is written exclusively for children’s voices, 
has just taken place in Nancy. 


Elman—Mischa Elman, the young Russian 
violinist, who was to have come to America for 
a series of concerts in March and April, under 
the auspices of Henry Wolfsohn and Oscar 
Hammerstein, has postponed his trip to this 
country until next season, at the request of his 
American managers. 


Klein—Karl Klein, the young American 
violinist, now touring this country, will be the 
assisting soloist at the next concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club of New York, William R. Chapman 
conducting, to be given at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on February 20. 


Bassi—Amadeo Bassi, the Manhattan Opera 
House tenor, has just signed a contract to sing 
as principal tenor, at Buenos Aires, during 
the coming season, for a salary of $11,000 for 
eight performances a month. 


Schumann-Heink—Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink, though she has frequently sung Carmen, 
says she could not sing the réle of the cigarette 
girl now, as “people would laugh, they would 
say, ‘That Carmen is the mother of eight 
children.’ ”’ The rdle of Azucena, which she 
sang for the first time in America at the Man- 
hattan last week, was the part in which she made 
her début in October, 1878, in Dresden. 


Bonci—Alessandro Bonci, the Italian tenor, 
of the Metropolitan, will fill a longer engagement 
at Covent Garden this year than ever before. 
He will make his first appearance on May 28, 
and remain until the end of July. 


Dahl—Magda Dahl, who is singing in the 
new Viennese operetta, ““A Waltz Dream,’’- at 
the Broadway Theatre, New York, is a Nor- 
wegian soprano, who has made several concert 
tours of the Northwestern States. 


Bridge—Sir Frederick Bridge has been en- 
gaged by Dr. Charles Harriss, of Montreal, to 
visit Canada and conduct concerts of English 
church music and deliver lectures on the English 
composers of the last three centuries. This has 
been arranged to take the place of the concerts 
to have been given under the direction of Camille 
Saint-Saéns, who has been obliged to postpone 
his projected trip to Canada on account of ill- 
health. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








RLIN ‘takes kindly to the appointment of 
Henri Marteau as successor to Joseph 
Joachim at the Royal High School of Music, 
notwithstanding that the authorities passed over 
many native musicians of more or less eminence 
in making the selection. All of the functions 
performed by the late master will not descend 
upon Marteau; while he will take his place at 
the head of the violin department and as director 
of the orchestra classes, he will not succeed to 
the position on the senior directorate which 
Joachim occupied; for the present, at any rate. 
A Frenchman by birth, a French citizen, an 
officer in the French army, becomes a govern- 
ment official in Prussia! Paul Schwers thus 
echoes the sentiments of the Berlin music public 
in the Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung: ‘Many will 
wonder, doubtless, why no German artist was 
chosen for this high position. In matters per- 
taining to art, however, one should not be in- 
fluenced by petty chauvinism. Marteau’s mother 
was a German, and, anyway, he himself has 
absorbed much of the German spirit, so much 
of German thought and sentiment that he really 
cannot be regarded as a foreigner in a-royal 
Prussian institution. We sincerely hope that his 
fortunate mixture of German and Gallic blood 
very soon will make the influence of its fresh, 
stimulating energy felt in its new environment.” 
>2+ 2 
VIDENTLY Mme. Melba’s father, whose 
illness was responsible for the Australian 
prima donna’s failure to come to New York this 
Winter, is so far recovered as no longer to require 
his daughter’s presence, as she is now preparing 
for her departure for Europe. In April she will 
sing in Paris and the following month she will 
be back in London for the Covent Garden season, 
during which she is to add the name part of 
Puccini’s “Tosca” to her répertoire. 

Lately she has been giving concerts in 
Australia, and to a Melbourne interviewer she 
has divulged one of her pet schemes, which is to 
take a grand opera company to her native 
country two or three years from now. 

“Nothing definite is settled yet, but it is the 
dream of my life,” so she is quoted. “I want the 
people of Australia to hear not only grand opera, 
but such operas performed by the very best and 
greatest artists of the day. My idea is to get out 
the best obtainable in the world.” 

os 8 
© ONE can blame Eugétne Ysaye for 
“bursting into tears” on being apprised of 
the theft of his favorite instrument, the valuable 
Stradivarius that disappeared from his dressing- 
room at the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburg, 
while the violinist was playing on the stage a few 
weeks ago. He always carried it about with him 
in the same case with his Guarnerius as a 
reserve, and almost invariably a special guard 
was detailed for it. The thief will probably have 
difficulty in disposing of it without detection. 
* * * 
HE prize of $2,500 offered by the Ricordis 
of Milan for an opera in English by a 
British composer has been awarded to Dr. 
Edward Woodall Naylor, of Cambridge, for a 
work entitled “The Angelus.”’ 

The competition was opened nearly three 
years ago, and closed on December 31, 1906. 
Joseph Bennett, Percy Pitt, Tito Ricordi and 
Sir Charles Villiers Stanford acted as adjudica- 
tors, and the merits of twenty-nine operas were 
considered by them. Of the 191 summaries of 
librettos sent in for approval 112 were deemed 
unsuitable, while twenty-seven were disqualified 
for other reasons. The successful competitor was 
born in 1867, and is organist and lecturer in 
music at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

ye 
N ENGLISH writer, determined to know 
the truth as to the salaries some artists claim 
to receive for singing at Covent Garden, sought 
information at headquarters the other day, and, 
without particularizing as to names, gives out the 
following statements: 

“In the last twenty years, of the artists regu- 

larly appearing on the boards of Covent Garden, 
only three have touched $1,000 for a single eve- 
ning. Of these three two have exceeded that 
imit, the figures being respectively $1,200 and 
$1,250.. The sum last mentioned is paid to one 
inger only now holding a contract with the 
Royal Opera Syndicate, and it may be stated 
further that the only male artist who, in the last 
wo decades, has received over $1,000 for each 
ippearance at Covent Garden was Jean de 
teszké. 





“Tt was once given out that the Polish tenor 
obtained as much as $2,000 every time he sang 
in opera here. What are the facts? When he 
first appeared as a tenor—having, it will be 
remembered, sung originally as a baritone— 
Mr. de Reszké’s manager was the late Sir 
Augustus Harris. That was in 1887, at Drury 
Lane. He began with $300 for each performance, 
that amount increasing to $350, $400 and then to 
$500. In due course a new contract was made 
by which the artist received $600. In subsequent 
seasons at Covent Garden, under Harris, he was 
paid $800 for every appearance, and that sum 
was increased afterward to $1,000. In the last 
two or three seasons during which he sang here— 
his final appearances were made in 1g0o—his 
fee reached $1,200—the highest ever paid to a 
male singer in his time, or probably any other.” 

Oe 
ORWAY’S capital has caught the opera 
fever. Hitherto, while the dramatic produc- 
tionsat the National Theatre have been an object 
of pride to the inhabitants of Christiania, grand 
opera has played but a subordinate rdle there. 


“Engraved by Giovanni Ricordi.”’ Five dollars 
was the capital on which the firm began its 
career. 

In 1810 the first opera it issued was purchased 
for five dollars, and the performing rights were 
sold for twelve. Three years later 800 works had 
been published. Afterward Bellini came along, 
and his “‘Norma’”’ was bought in 1832 for $160. 
Likewise Rossini, Donizetti and Verdi helped to 
build up the fortunes of the firm. Verdi, after his 
first operatic success with ‘‘ Nabucco,”’ offered to 
sell each of his scores as it appeared for less than 
$2,000. In its century of existence 112,000 works 
have been issued by the firm. 

3 
ENRY HIGGINS, of the Covent Garden 
Syndicate, vouches for the truth of the 
following story, apropos of the little eccentricity 
common to most opera stars, of grossly exagger- 
ating the figures in their contracts: 

A tenor well known on the opera stage not 
long since met in Paris an American friend. 
‘“*How much,” he asked him, “do you suppose I 
am going to receive for singing in New York 
next season?” “I know,” came the reply, 
prompt and crushing, “half.”’ 

. i.9 
OUSSORGSKI’S “ Boris Godounow,”’ con- 
sidered one of the most powerful of Russian 
operas, will be featured in the Russian music 


TWO SINGERS NEW YORK WILL SOON HEAR 











JEAN PERIER 














HECTOR DUFRANNE 


In the above illustrations Jean Perier, tenor, and Hector Dufranne, baritone, are represented in 
the réles they created in Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” (“The Vagabond”’), the principal novelty 


produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, thus far this season. 


M. Dufranne sang the title part. 


Both of these artists are due in New York at an early date, as they have been engaged for the leading 
male réles in the forthcoming production of Debussy’s “ Pelléas et Mélisande” at the Manhattan 


Opera House. 





An energetic impresario, however, has just suc- 
ceeded in interesting a number of local capitalists 
in a scheme to establish a pretentious institution 
for the lyric drama, and the building will be 
erected just opposite the National Theatre. 
There is no scarcity of capable Norwegian 
artists—Ellen Gulbranson, the Wagnerian 
soprano, and Mme. Wiborg are conspicuous 
examples—but, as they are scattered in all parts 
of the music world, it is the intention to engage 
Swedish singers at first. 
oe 
MONG the many new operas that have 
been claiming a hearing in Europe this 
season “Acte,”” by Joan Manén, seems to have 
had one of the most successful premiétres yet 
recorded. Manén is a Spanish violinist who has 
won the favor of German concert audiences in 
late years. He has brought out some chamber 
music and solo compositions for his instrument, 
but “Acte” represents the most extended flight 
of his musical fancy thus far. The novelty, which 
deals with Nero’s Greek slave who became a 
Christian, was produced at the Royal Opera in 
Dresden 2 fortnight ago. The music is praised 
for its originality. 
es 6 
EVIEWING the career of the Ricordi music 
publishing house, which has just celebrated 
its centenary in Milan, the London Telegraph 
recalls that, on January 18, 1808, there appeared 
a little sheet of music with the words at its foot, 


festival to be given at the Paris Opéra in the 
Spring. It has been arranged to give eight per- 
formances of this work in the second half of 
May, and it is planned to make the production 
elaborate in every respect. In the first place, 
it will be sung in Russian, with Feodor Chalia- 
pine, Sabinoff and other prominent native artists, 
also a chorus of one hundred, especially imported, 
an exception being made in the case of the prin- 
cipal soprano réle, which will be entrusted to 
Felia Litvinne. A corps de ballet will also be 
engaged from the Imperial Opera in Moscow. 
Directors Broussan and Messager had at 
first fixed their choice on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko”’ for a special production, but if the 
performances of the Moussorgski opera crowd 
it out in the Spring, ““Sadko”’ will be given in 
October, in French, under the direction of 
Sergius Rachmaninoff. 
2-2 
ROM the pen of Liza Lehmann, who is best 
known in this country for the “ Daisy Chain” 
and “In a Persian Garden,’”’ has come a new 
song cycle, this time “ Nonsense Songs”’ from 
“ Alice in Wonderland.”’ The novelty was intro- 
duced the other day in London at a Chappell 
Ballad Concert. J. L. H. 





Rudolph Berger, of the Berlin Royal Opera, 
is to sing Amjortas, Klingsor and Gunther at 
Bayreuth next Summer. 


AMERICAN TENOR WINS 
FAVOR IN OPERA ABROAD 


George Wilber Reed Receives Praise for His 
Performance of ‘‘Tannhauser”’ 
in Trier 

BERLIN, Jan. 30.—George Wilber Reed, an 
American tenor, who has}been studying with 
George Fergusson, has been meeting with 
marked success in opera, at Trier. § The 7 -¢er- 
ische Zeitung says of his performance in “ Tann- 
hauser’’: 

“Mr. Reed’s Tannhauser was indeed a highly 
interesting performance. He has the power of 
putting his wonderful organ in the service of 
dramatic thought, while remaining*always the 
finished singer, captivating his audience with 
every tone. His representation of {the fréle‘is 
original and shows throughout "the ripeYand 
thoughtful artist. He brings out with great 
effect the description of Tannhauser’s pilgrimage 
to Rome. The people of Trier do not, perhaps, 
appreciate to the full their good fortune in having 
secured such an artist as Mr. Reed.”’ 


WHY IT IS 23 O’CLOCK 








Bassi Explains a Mystery in Leoncavallo’s 
“T Pagliacci” 

Possibly many opera goers have wondered, 
when attending performances of Leoncavallo’s 
masterpiece, “I Pagliacci,’ why the hour set 
for the pantomimic spectacle, as proclaimed by 
the poster, and announced by Cano, is 23. 
This, according to the habit in Italy, of desig- 
nating all hours after noon, in printed announce- 
ments of entertainments, or in railway time- 
tables, as 13,14, and so forth, instead of repeating 
1, 2, and so forth, would seem too late an hour 
for any entertainment in a small Calabrian 
village, where the spectators would be chiefly 
the people of the hard working classes. 

Amadeo Bassi, of the Manhattan Opera 
House, a notable interpreter of the rdéle of 
Canio, gives the following explanation: 

“It does not mean, as one might suppose, 
eleven o’clock at night,’’ said he. ‘In Calabria, 
and even in parts of Tuscany, in the small 
villages, 23 o’clock signifies one-half hour after 
sunset, at whatever time that may be, according 
to the season. At this hour in these small 
villages a bell is rung, and all work ceases, while 
the devout peasants drop to their knees and say 
a prayer. One hour after this bell is rung is 
also called 24 o’clock, without any connection 
with its significance of midnight in larger towns 
and cities. Hence the performance announced 
on the stage is to begin just one-half hour 
after sunset.” 

EDWARD MAC DOWELL 
December 18, 1861—January 23, 1908 
His pride and strength were masks of tender- 
ness— 
Of such humility as souls sincere 
Keep fast inlocked, because they gladly hear 
Ambition’s voice, yet deem their worth far less 
Than their deep wish. ‘Thus would he forward 
press 
When music won his heart and charmed his ear, 
And made the hidden sob of mankind clear; 
Yet joy in nature much did he confess. 


Art’s slave, he climbed excessive heights of toil ; 

Learned of the East to build high Western song, 

And harmonies bade spring from new, rude 
soil— 

A pioneer, yet exquisitely wise, 

He wrought with care, nor e’er found task too 
long, 

Till his own vision dazed his work-spent eyes! 

—William Struthers in Boston Transcript. 


Congratulations from St. John, N. B. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

In renewing my subscription to MusIcAL 
AMERICA, permit me to compliment you upon 
the uniform excellence of that publication. It 
keeps one in touch with everything and every- 
body in the world of music, and must prove a 
boon to professional and amateur alike. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAmes S. Forp, 
Organist Trinity Church, St. John, N. B. 


Lillian Grenville, the American 
now in Brussels, had the principal female réle in 
the recent production of Messager’s “ Fortunio”’ 
at the Théatre de la Monnaie. Brussels thought 


the work too slight for the opera stage there. 


soprano, 





BISPHAM 





American Tour, 1907-8, Now Booking 


For Terms and Dates, Address 


LOUDON CHARLTON, - 


Je Hall, - NEW YORK 
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American Music, from Now On, Will 
Develop Along ‘Right Lines, Says Herbert 


“T do not know what hidden power is at work 
on the American music-loving public to influence 
it, but of late years there seems to have been a 
marked tendency on its part toward something 
better in music. It seems now to be striving for 
higher ideals, as it were,” writes Victor Herbert 
in the Philadelphia Press. 

“This is markedly apparent in all branches of 
music, from the latest popular song to the im- 
ported grand opera. It may be due to the fact of 
a broader musical education in our great univer- 
sities and inland colleges, or it may be due to the 
fact that the American music teachers of to-day 
are striving for better things, and that they are ° 
spending their spare time in conscientious study 
and research of European music, and are, in turn, 
imparting this great knowledge to the aspiring 
young students of music. 

“On the other hand, the modern composer 
may be responsible, for he, like the teacher, has 
‘builded for himself an ideal’ far above that of 


the past decade and is striving, hard though it 
may be, to surmount this pinnacle of perfection. 
It has, indeed, been a task for these workers in 
the vineyard of melody to educate the mass of 
so-called music lovers, who have been educated 
up to the lower standards of ‘My Mariucca,’ 
‘My Mother Was a Lady’ and other so-called 
popular songs, which are ground out over night, 
exist for a brief spell and are then consigned to 
the boneyard of public fads along with the 
‘Teddybear’ and ‘ Fluffy Ruffles.’ 

“T honestly feel that the public has gone too 
far for any retrogression, and I think that from 
now on the development of American music, 
while slow, will be sure; that in the future gen- 
erations our descendants will turn back to the 
musical compositions of a few years ago, if, in- 
deed, they do not destroy them out of shame, 
and marvel that their forefathers should have 
been so lacking in musical education and 
tastes.” 





Next Concert for Young People 
The fourth of the series of Symphony Concerts 
for Young People, under the direction of. Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, will be given on Saturday 
afternoon, February 8, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. The program will be devoted to Slavic, 
Russian and Bohemian Folksong, and will show 
the influence of such song on symphonic music. 
Fritz Kreisler will be the soloist, and the Bo- 
hemian and Russian Folksongs will be sung by 

Albert Gregorowich Janpolski, baritone. 





Their ‘‘Hush Money” 

German opera has not been so much the vogue 
this year at the Metropolitan, with the result 
that, among the various conductors and singers 
in the company, a number have not had much 
to do. This fact is taken advantage of by the 


scintillating critic of the New York Evening Sun, 
to tell the following story : 

“Alfred Hertz, Aloys Burgstaller, Anton Van 
Rooy, Albert Reiss and Otto Goritz, at their mid- 
day breakfast, were comparing notes on the old 
German operas’ strange ‘decline and fall off’ 
from the New York stage. 

““*FEleven times only, in eleven weeks, I con- 
ducted,’ began Hertz, with a heavy blow of 
the hand that shook the glassware on the table. 

“Eleven times?’ echoed Van Rooy. ‘Lucky 
man! I had to divide that number with Goritz 
here.’ 

““* And I,’ chimed in Goritz, ‘have made the 
mistake that I did not sail on the Lusitania, after 
I }ast sang. I could have stayed two days in 
Europe and come back in time for my next 


appearance.’ 


** And I,’ wailed the little Reiss, ‘I am not 
even allowed to sing a woman’s part, as the 
Witch, in “Hansel and Gretel.’’’ 

“*And I,’ supplemented Burgstaller, 
only now again to make my début.’ 

“Gentlemen and brothers, ’said Hertz, who, 
since ‘Parsifal’ five years ago, has picked up 
enough English to tell a joke when he sees it, 
‘Herren Briider,’ said he, ‘was soll dass sein? 
For me, playing almost never, it is now that I 
become the most high-paid conductor in the 
world. You also draw your salaries, sing or 
no sing. Let us be thankful for that which 
we receive. I call it our “hush money.’’’ ” 


‘am 





Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler’s New York Recital 

Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler will present the 
following program, at her Carnegie Hall recital, 
in New York, next Wednesday afternoon: 
Beethoven’s 32 Variations, C Minor; Schu- 
mann’s “ Nachstiick,”’ op. 23, No. 4; Paganini’s 
Violin Caprice, transcribed for piano by Schu- 
mann; Schumann’s Toccata, op. 7; Chopin’s 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 16, and Sonata, B Flat 
Minor, op. 35 ; Paderewski’s “Theme Varie” ; Von 
Fielitz’s Nocturne; Brockway’s ‘‘A Serenade”’ ; 
MacDowell’s “The Brook” and “ Winter,” and 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries,” transcribed 
for piano by Ernest Hutcheson. 


Mami Silberfeld’s Recital 

Mami Silberfeld, a young girl pianist, gave a 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall on Wednesday 
evening of last week. The program included 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein’”’ Sonata; a p: Chopen 
group; Paderewski’s “Theme Varie’’; a “ Lie- 
bestraum”’ by Liszt; Steneteerales’s s “«Etin- 
celles,” and two numbers by Leschetizky. 


At Last 
It was refreshing, too, at Queen’s Hall last 
Friday, to find above an English version of a 
German song the words “literary translation.” 
It is the sort of thing that disarms criticism.— 
London Telegraph. 








“FAUST” CASTS ANNOUNCED 





Brooklyn Grand Opera Company Expects 
Excellent Performance 

The cast and alternate cast for the perform- 
ance of “ Faust,”’ on Februray 27; by the Brook- 
lyn Grand Opera Company, have been selected 
and numerous rehearsals are getting the young 
men and women into shape for their much 
awaited appearance. The main and alternate 
casts are Marguerite, Shanna Cumming, Susan 
S. Boice; Faust, George C. Carrie, Harry Perine ; 
Mephistopheles, Forbes Law Duguid, Robert 
C. Lower; Martha, Nella Brown-Kellogg, 
Jennie H. Hohenstein; Siebel, Louise Marie 
Biggers, Evelyn Chapman; Valentine, Irving 
Courtney Casler, Porter F. At Lee; Wagner, 
E. J. Sullivan, Gus H. Lundoff. 





Cecil Fanning in Columbus, O. 

CoLumsBus, Jan. 27.—Cecil Fanning gave 
the January Twilight Concert in the Uni- 
versity Chapel Friday. Every seat was taken, 
and the program was well received. There were 
five groups of songs, the first from Shakespeare, 
the second by Wolf, Srauss and Nevin, the third 
by Loewe, the fourth by Ella May Smith, 
Wrighton and Campbell-Tipton and the last 
from “The Vicar of Wakefield. H. B. Turpin, 
teacher and accompanist of Mr. Fanning, gave a 
few words of explanation before the Shakespeare 
group, a talk on Loewe and ballads in general 
before the Loewe group, and some interesting 


points about the airs from ‘‘ The Vicar.” 
H. B. S. 





Sembrich, Gadski, Bonci at Musicale 

Mrs. R. J. C. Walker, formerly of Phila- 
delphia, gave a musicale last week, at her 
residence, No. 787 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
There was a delightful program by Mme. Sem- 
brich, Mme. Gadski, and Signor Bonci, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with Arthur Rosen- 
stein and Frank La Forge at the piano. 
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TEACHES OPERA ON STAGE IN HIS STUDIO 


Theodore Habelmann Has Practical Method 
of Training His Pupils “From 
Class Room to Green Room”? 


It was a great privilege enjoyed by a MusIcAL 
AMERICA man, the other day, in being allowed 
to attend a “lesson’”’ in the studio of Theodore 
Habelmann, No. 909 West End Avenue. This 
veteran of operatic work, who for more than 
half a century has been actively connected with 
the art of singing, has erected in one of his 
spacious rooms 2 stage with a curtain, wings 
and settings, upon which those who are accepted 
as students are drilled in all that is necessary— 
vocally and dramatically—so that they are com- 
petent to go direct from this stage to that of any 
opera house, and present the réle called for. 

Mr. Habelmann is most successful in his 
manner of reaching results. He is practicality 
itself—no stereotyped method controls his work. 
He justly claims that each student needs a 
separate and distinct formula—not only for tone 
production, but for the dramatic work as well, 
and this is the secret of his pupils’ great success, 
home and abroad—so many of them being 
engaged. Holding direct communication with 
the foreign directors, this, at one time leading 
tenor, director and stage manager in Eurppe 
and America, has the ability to facilitate the 
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Metropolitan Opera House, Under 
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career of finished pupils, passing them, as it were, 

from ‘“‘class room”’ to “green room.” 





Demands Made Upon Orchestra Drummers 


So many demands are being made nowadays 
upon the drummers in the orchestras of the 
Metropolitan, Manhattan and other opera com- 
panies, and in musical comedies, that these 
musicians are almost in despair. They not only 
have to work continuously, but their outfits are 
becoming so expensive, that it is a serious drain. 
A first-class drum outfit of drummer’s traps, 
including tympani, costs more than $350. 

When Richard Strauss’s “‘Salomé” was pro- 
duced in this country it was necessary to import 
half a dozen instruments, called for in the score, 
and none of which had ever been heard before 
in America. For “The Merry Widow” Henry 
W. Savage brought four or five Hungarian instru- 
ments over here, purchasing them in Vienna. ‘ 

Novelties are constantly being introduced. 
The demand for Chinese cymbals has been great 
since the success here of “Madama Butterfly” 
and productions like “Iris” and other operas 
of the Orient. 

These cymbals make a noise approaching 
thunder and give effects in Wagnerian operas, 
too, which cannot be duplicated by instruments 
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made in America. They cost from $25 a pair 
up. The orchestra pits are getting smaller and 
this has necessitated remodeling some of the 
instruments, tympani for instance. These 
drums formerly stood on a stand shaped like the 
letter S. Now they are upheld by rods, which 
climb up inside of the instrument. 

Max Nickel, tympani player at the Metro- 
politan, and other orchestra players are constant 
visitors at the musical merchandise stores, look- 
ing for novelties written into scores. The Amer- 
ican composers are now seeking quaint effects 
in their music. Victor Herbert is famous for 
this in his orchestration. 

Mr. Nickel has just invented a gong of varying 
pitch which will be demonstrated to the musical 
public in Carnegie Hall next week. 


Studio Recital in Boston 

Boston, Feb. 3.—Anna Miller Wood, the 
contralto soloist and teacher, of this city, gave an 
interesting recital at her studios in the Pierce 
Buil ling last Wednesday afternoon, assisted by 
two" of -her advanced pupils, Phylis Lindsey, 
soprano, and Winifred Starr, contralto, with Miss 
Budd as violinist. This was one of Miss Wood’s 
series of studio recitals and was one of the most 
successful thus far this season. The program 
included three songs by Edward Burlingame 
Hill, the distinguished young composer, of this 
city, which were sung by Miss Wood, Mr. Hill 
playing the accompaniments. The other num- 
bers on the program included two Tuscan duets 


by Caracciolo, and duets by Bofto and Saint- 
Saéns, sung by Miss Lindsey and Miss Starr. 
Miss Starr sang three songs by Schumann, an 
“Elegie”? by Massenet, with violin obligato, and 
songs by Foote and M. K. Wood. Miss Lindsey 
sang songs by Clough-Leighter, Handel, Hen- 
schel, Brahms and Cyril Scott. D. L. L. 


FARRAR’S HOME-COMING JOLLY 





Singer Felt as if She Were Going to an 
Old-Time Sunday School Picnic 


Geraldine Farrar’s Melrose home-coming a 
week ago Monday was not only a red-letter day 
for the neighbors and companions of the young 
prima donna during her childhood years, but a 
memorable event for the singer herself. 

“You see, I have been brought up on German 
plays for so long—as a matter of fact, I never 
saw a play in English all the eight years’ time I 
was in Berlin,”’ said she, a few days ago, as she 
described the fun she had had when for the first 
time she returned to her old home to sing— 
““Sudermann and all the other modern play- 
wrights that the Germans love had been fed to 
me so copiously, that I felt it incumbent upon 
me, under the circumstances, to feel as much like 
Magda in the first act as possible. But I really 
couldn’t do the prima donna act at all. It was 
all so jolly and good-natured and like old times 
that I felt much more as if I was going to a 
Sunday-school picnic. 

“First of all, the Mayor of Melrose came to 
get my mother and me in Boston in two auto- 
mobiles. He explained that he had brought the 
extra one along in case of a breakdown. Then 
the school children all turned out, and I never 
saw so many American flags in all my life, and 
they showed me the nail on which I used to 
hang my hat at school with ‘Gerry Farrar’ still 
scribbled in pencil over it, and, although I was 
made to feel most distinguished and important, 
the thing that made the biggest hit with me was 
when one of the boys I had known at school 
shook hands with me and said: ‘ You certainly 
are some beans here to-day, Gerry. Do you 
realize that every blooming man, woman and 
child in this village has paid five dollars a seat 
to go to your concert ?’ 

“And,” laughed Miss Farrar, “knowing my 
native town full well, I appreciated what that 
meant.” 


Bispham Acclaimed in Racine, Wis. 

RACINE, Feb. 3.—The David Bispham 
recital here, on January 24, was the occasion for 
a large gathering of music lovers from not only 
Racine, but Milwaukee and Kenosha. He 
appeared under the auspices of the Racine Male 
Chorus, which rendered a number of difficult 
choruses under the baton of Lewis Evans. 


M. N. S. 
Bronislaw Hubermann, the violinist, who is 
a conspicuous figure in the European music 
world, has bought in Berlin a Guarnerius 
valued at $9,000. 
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A BROOKLYN BARITONE 


Harry Glover Colyer Makes Marked Prog- 
ress as a Soloist 











HARRY GLOVER COLYER 


One of M. Louise Mundell’s Promising 
Pupils of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A baritone who is steadily coming to the front 
is Harry Glover Colyer, a young man residing 
in Brooklyn. He has a broad voice of unusual 
quality, and rare sweetness, which he uses with 
keen intelligence. His splendid artistic tempera- 
ment and knowledge of the German, French, 
and Italian languages enable him to study the 
very best music. 

At the age of sixteen, while still in school, he 
began his studies with M. Louise Mundell, and 
is still under her instruction. After three years 
of study, he was accepted as soloist of the Sixth 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, which posi- 
tion he still holds. Mrs. William Hanlon, 
soprano, and Edith Brown, contralto, of the 
quartet, are from the same studio. 

Mr. Colyer sang at a concert at Pouch Gallery, 
Monday evening, and will give a song recital 
during the early part of March. His program 
will be made up of English, French and German 
songs. 


Edgar Tinel, composer of “‘ Franziskus,”’ has 
completed a music drama of large proportions 
called “Catharina,” which deals with dramatic 
episodes in the life of St. Catharine. The work 
will have its premiére next season at the Théatre 
de la Monnaie, Brussels. 
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Russian Music and the Russian Orchestra 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Acknowledging the excellent work that the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra is doing, in intro- 
ducing new and original Russian compositions 
to the American public; acknowledging that it 
is one more instrument and association which 
aids in the make-up of the esthetic and social 
life here in New York, and that we cannot have 
too much good music ; recognizing the individual 
benefit derived by those playing in the orchestra 
and noting their progress, from concert to con- 
cert, in ensemble, since its organization; grant- 
ing the advantages of this, yet, the question 
arises: 

What is the sense of an organization for the 
exclusive production of one nation’s music ? 

Why divide art into national productior to the 
exclusion of all other countries’ composers? If 
a Russian orchestra for Russian music exclusive- 
ly, why not a French orchestra for French music 
exclusively, why not a German orchestra for 
German music only? 

If the Russian orchestra is created by the 
Russians for the express purpose of presenting 
Russian music only, this would suggest to my 
mind patriotism, with art as a secondary con- 
sideration. If the object of this organization is 
the introduction of Russian novelties and the 
importation of Russian musicians, then let it 
be -announced that the best or most important 
in the Russian school is played by the Boston 
Symphony, the New York Symphony, Chicago, 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg orchestras. 

Many of the novelties introduced which are 
not in the répertoire of the other orchestras 
could be dispensed with, and, in their place, if 
this organization would give its patrons some 
Wagner, Beethoven, Brahms, Schumann, Ber- 
lioz, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, and so forth, I am 
certain the public, on whom they depend for 
their financial support, I believe, would find 
these concerts. more interesting, and from an 
artistic point of view their programs would be 
less monotonous and more instructive. 

Another feature which is incomprehensible to 
me is that, when we have such excellent artists 
right here in our midst as the opera stars, the 
different visiting artists, under the management 
of our impresarios, and such high-class local 
artists as Kneisel, Loeffler, Fanny Bloomfield- 


Zeisler, a ‘Herman, William Sherwood, of 
Chieago, and others, why this management 
should import from Russia as soloists artists 
who are_not as-capable as-those already here. 

Is this patriotism, ‘or do they think it more 
gratifying to the’ American taste to have assist- 
ance “imported. from Russia for this occasion 
only!” 

If the former, why. not engage some of our 
local . artists—now American ' citizens. 

Some of the members of the orchestra (per- 
haps all of them) must now be American citizens. 
Then why not show your patriotism to the land 
of your adoption and.to whose public. you give 
your concerts, and who, in turn support. your 
orchestra? 

The. Russian Symphony Orchestra assisting 
American musicians last season and, the season 
before,, in special concerts for the rendering of 
American music, was.a move in the right. direc- 
tion. Surely, this,music;is worthy of place on 
the program with. the Russian—for example, 
Loeffler’s music, MacDowell’s, Horatio Parker’s, 
Henry K. Hadley’s, Howard Brockway’s and 
others. 

Let us have as a beginning a little American 
music with the Russian, then broaden out still 
more, and give us some German, French, and 
let every nationality be represented on the 
programs. 

Music knows no country; it is universal, and 
no orchestra can grow to proficiency that plays 
but one country’s music, one style, practically 
speaking—the romantic—and some few people 
who attend only these concerts know no other 
music, and their education is thereby narrowed, 
and they have lost the benefit of the other grand 
compositions from the souls of other countries’ 
geniuses. Very truly yours, 

CLARENCE DE VAUX-ROYER. 

New York City. 





Champions Miss Garden’s Attitude 
To THE EpiTor oF MusIcaL AMERICA: 

Why should the American public resent Miss 
Garden’s comparison of the appreciation of real 
art in France and in America? Surely, such an 
attitude of indignation and protest is utterly un- 
worthy of the progressive American spirit. It 
is but an evidence of weakness to refuse to recog- 
nize the superiority of those from whom we can 


and do learn, and plain commion sénse should be 
called into play when-examining Miss°Gardén’s 
statements in this regard. It is palpably unfair 
to compare a nation like France, with its cen- 
turies of training in musica] art, with America, 
which is comparatively in its infancy in this 
respect. The superior sense of appreciation 
of art in France is but due to the natural law 
of heredity from many generations past,-and any 
attempt to ignore this indubitable fact is but 
puerile. 

The existence, for the past two years, of the 
two opera houses in New York City is not an 
evidence of a deep sense of appreciation for 
music on the part of the populace of that city. 
These opera houses are managed on a pure and 
simple commercial basis. The fabulous sums 
paid to imported artists are thrown into bolder 
relief than the achievements of the artists them- 
selves. I venture to assert that few readers 
of the daily press are not perfectly familiar with 
the large amounts paid to such artists. 

In Paris, ‘on the contrary, the general public 
knows nothing about the salaries paid the 
artists, they being appreciated for their artistic 
ability and not for their commercial value. 

America, undoubtedly, has a love for art as 
represented in pictures, music and so forth, and 
with the immense wealth at her command she 
can and does appropriate them. But France 
possesses the discernment and the perception, 
the result of centuries of education along those 
lines; she is a connoisseur and a critic and these 
faculties cannot be bought by money. 

Miss Garden is none the less loyal to her 
country and her compatriots for expressing her 
honest convictions in favor of France as regards 
an artistic standard. 

St. Louis, Mo. MARIE PeRNET-McCarry. 





A Blind Organist’s Appreciation 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I am Charles F. Hansen, the blind organist of 
this city. Permit me to enclose $2.00 for renewal 
of your most excellent publication, which I con- 
sider a very low figure for such fine, “newsy”’ 
musical offerings as you are giving us. MusICAL 
AMERICA comes to me weekly as a visitation 
from a dear old friend. Indeed, its narratives 
are so realistic at times that I wonder whether or 
not I have really been to the opera the night 
before. I think every musician of this country 
should supply himself with your paper. 

CHARLES F. HANSEN, 
Organist Second Presbyterian Church. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


MUSIC STUDENTS’ CARNIVAL 





New England Conservatory Alumni in 
Costume in Symphony Hall 


Boston, Feb. 3.—Symphony Hall presented 
a bewildering aspect at the recent costume car- 
nival of the alumni of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. THere were moré than 
four hundred couples on the floor, and how the 
judges. picked .the winners ‘of ‘the various prizes 
from the kaleidoscopic mass ‘is still a mrystery. 

It happened, strangely enough, that the prizes 
for the most original costumes went-to - Joseph 
Oudet,:as a musician, and Harriet Harrie, as 
Kundry. 

Henry L. Seron, who wore a Greek costume 
of the early nineteenth century, and Miss 
Edwards, who was dressed as a flower girl, were 
declared the ‘winners. for the most artistic cos- 
tumes. _ For the most effective ‘historical cos- 
tumes the awards were made to E. A. Knowlton, 
as Hans. Holbein, and Miss Locke; as Sarah 
Siddons. ‘Special prizes were given to Carl 
Peirce, .as a negro minstrel, and. Lillian ‘Green, 
as the Daughter of the Regiment. 

Other notable costumes’ were those .worn by 
E..J. Beede, Arab sheik; Francesca Rotoli, 
Queen of Hearts; Miss Decker, the gipsy; Miss 
M. H. Humphrey, Madama Butterfly; A. Mabel 
Stanley, Music; B. F. Fitzgerald, mediaeval 
knight; Miss Nelson, Queen of the May, and 
Eustace B. Rice, the Colonial gentleman. 





The Mass Likes Vocal Acrobatics 

The mass cares nothing for the finesse of art. 
The mass has no knowledge of pure, chaste, 
elevated style. The mass hungers and thirsts 
for feats, for acrobatics with the voice. The 
singer who can rattle off staccati faster than any 
other, who can trill longer than her rivals, who 
can run more rapid scales and who can reach 
higher notes—for her the honor, the glory, the 
corsage bouquets torn from fair bosoms and the 
ever to be desired upward flight of the salary.— 
W. J. Henderson in the New York Sun. 





Cleveland Has No Music Hall 

The great gains of music in the United States 
are the proof of progress, many-sided and far- 
reaching. They mean symmetrical and rich 
growth in the higher phases of national life. In 
this vital progress Ohio and Cleveland have en- 
joyed a full share. But Cleveland has no music 
hall.—Cleveland Leader. 
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PIANIST AND ’CELLIST 
GIVE A JOINT RECITAL 


Leo Tecktonius and Wilhelm Lamping 
Appear Before Brilliant Audience 
at Hotel Astor 








LEO TECKTONIUS 


Leo Tecktonius, pianist, and Wilhelm Lam- 
ping, ’cellist, appeared before a brilliant audience 
in the Hotel Astor ball room, Tuesday of last 
week. Mr. Tecktonius was in excellent form, 
revealing great beauty of tone and splendid 
technique in his various offerings. His reading 
of Richard Strauss’s ‘‘ Traumerei’’ was especially 
effective. The Tremelo Etude of Gottschalk 
was played in rapid tempo but was clear cut 
throughout. He was recalled several times. 

Mr. Lamping revealed a broad tone of exquis- 
ite beauty. The “Elfentanz’’ of Popper was 
played in superb manner. 

The program included also the Marcello 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano; MacDowell’s Pre- 
lude; Olson’s “Serenade” and “ Butterfly;”’ 
Cyril Scott’s “‘Lotusland’’; Debussy’s “ Ara- 
besque”’; Strauss’s “ Reverie’; Dvorak’s ‘‘ Wal- 
desruhe”’; Riibner’s “Orientalischer Tanz’’; 
Litt’s “‘Serenade,’’ and Beethoven’s Variations. 





YORK CHORUS SINGS 


Henry Gordon Thunder’s Schubert Choir 
Distinguishes Itself 

York, Pa., Feb. 3.—The first concert of the 

fourth season of the Schubert Choir was given 

on Thursday, Henry Gordon Thunder conduc- 

ting. There was a notably large audience and 





the chorus’ excellent singing made a deep 
impression. 
The choral numbers comprised Mendels- 


sohn’s “On the Sea’’; Smart’s “Stars of the 
Summer Night”’; Barnby’s “Sweet and Low”’; 
Benedict’s ‘‘Rise! Sleep No More’’; Dudley 
Buck’s “‘ Annie Lauric”’ ; the “‘Spinnerlied’’ from 
Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman”; Fanning’s 
“Daybreak,” and Vogel’s “Arion Waltz.”” The 
soloists were Ellison Van Hoose, the tenor, whose 
songs included the “ Flower Song’’ from “‘Car- 
men” and Reichardt’s “When the Rases 
Bloom,” and Rossi Gisch-Buck, violinist, who 
contributed solos by Svendsen, Saint-Saéns, 
Schiitt and Dvorak. 
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RENAUD MAKES HIS 
LAST APPEARANCES 


New York Continues to Crowd the 
Manhattan to Hear Mme. 
Tetrazzini 


WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, Jan. 29—‘Rigoletto”: 
Mmes. Tetrazzini, de Cisneros; MM. 
Bassi, Renaud, Gilibert, Arimondi. 


Friday, Jan. 31—*“‘ Louise”: Mmes. Gar- 
den, Bressler-Gianoli; MM. Dalmorés, 
Gilibert. 

Saturday, Feb. 1—Matinée—“ Rigoletto.” 

Evening—‘“ Tales of Hoffmann”’: 
Mmes. Zeppilli, de Cisneros, Jomelli, 
Trentini; MM. Renaud, Dalmores, 
Gilibert, Gianoli-Galletti. 

Monday, Feb. 3—‘‘ Thais”: Mmes. Gar- 
den, Trentini; MM. Renaud, Dalmorés. 


Tuesday, Feb. 4—‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann.” 
Wednesday, Feb. 5—‘Siberia”’: Mmes. 


Agostinelli, Trentini; MM. Zenatelle 
Sammarco, Crabbé. 


“Rigoletto”’ was the third opera chosen for 
the exploit of Luisa Tetrazzini’s vocal accom- 
plishments, at the Manhattan, and both perform- 
ances of the work last week drew capacity 
houses. 

The réle of Gilda offers fewer opportunities 
for the display of those qualities of voice which 
especially distinguish Mme. Tetrazzini among 
coloratura sopranos, but in her ‘‘Caro Nome” 
she did not fail to bring her hearers to her feet, 
just as she had captivated her “Lucia” and 
“Traviata”? audiences. The questionable fea- 
tures of her art, in evidence at various points in 
the opera, were overlooked as willingly as on her 
previous appearances, for the sake of the feast 





MAURICE RENAUD 


of tonal beauty she lavishly provided in her best 
moments. Maurice Renaud gave his unsur- 
passed impersonation of Rigoletto on Wednesday, 
when Mme. de Cisneros filled the rédle of the 
seductive Maddalena most effectively. On Sat- 
urday, M. Renaud, thinking of his trying réles 
in the evening’s ‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann,” gave way 
to Mr. Sammarco. Mr. Bassi was the Duke in 
both performances. 

The Offenbach optra comique was heard by 
a crowded house in the evening, also on Tuesday, 
when it was given under the auspices of the Press 
Club. In these performances and Monday’s 
“Thais”? Mr. Renaud made his farewell appear- 
ances for the present season. 


The American premitre of Giordano’s 
“Siberia”’ will be reviewed in next week’s 
issue. 





MISS STENDER AND CAMPANARI 


Hartford Saengerbund Presents Notable 
New York Soloists 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 3.—Frieda Stender, 
soprano, and Giuseppe Campanari, baritone, 
were the soloists at the festival concert, Monday 
evening, of the Hartford Singerbund. An or- 
chestra of thirty-five plavers assisted the chorus 
in the presentation of an interesting program, 
under the direction of R. H. Prutting, who con- 
ducted in place of August Weidlich, the regular 
conductor, who was ill. 

The solos were of great satisfaction. Miss 
Stender has a clear, flexible voice of emotional 
color and musical quality and she uses it honestly 
and with artistic skill. In the aria from “The 
Jewess” she attained dramatic expression and 
an atmosphere of dreamy romance. In Tosti’s 
“Good-bye” and in the beautiful Moszkowski 
“Serenade” she was lyric and emotional, and 
sang with genuine expression and song impulse. 

Campanari delighted his hearers by his char- 
acteristic and admirable interpretations of the 
“Pagliacci”? Prologue, ‘‘‘Toreadore’’ song from 
“‘Carmen’”’ and solo work in the choral numbers. 


THE TONKUNSTLER SOCIETY 


Bach and Raff Numbers Played and Un- 
familiar Songs Sung 

The Tonk iinstler Society held a regular meet- 
ing, at the Imperial, No. 360 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, on the evening of February 4. 

A Bach sonata in B minor, for violin, was 
played by Henry Klingfield; Mrs. Alexander 
Rihm, soprano, sang four unfamiliar songs by 
Boklein, Hadyn, Jensen and d’Albert, accom- 
panied by her husband, and Walter Haan and 
Herbert C. Corduan played two fantasies- 
tiicke for piano and violin, by J. Raff. 

The next musical will be given in Assembly 
Hall, New York, on the evening of Tuesday, 
February 18. 


Praise from Director Staats 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed please find check for $2.00 to renew 
my subscription to your valuable paper. It is 
well worth the money at the increased cost. 
Wishing you every success, C. L. STAATS, 

Director Bostonia Sextet Club. 


MARTIN SCORES AT 
THE METROPOLITAN 


American Tenor Heard in Puccini 
Opera—Fates Against 
Burgstaller 


Wednesday, Jan. 29—‘‘ Manon Lescaut”: 
Mmes. Cavalieri, Mattfeld; MM. 
Caruso, Scotti, Barocchi, Lucas, Reiss. 

Thursday, lov 30—** Tannhauser”’: 
Mmes. Gadski, Fremstad, Alten; MM. 
Knote, Goritz, Blass, Reiss, Miihlman. 

Friday, Jan. 31—‘‘ Faust” : Mmes. Eames 
Jacoby; MM. Caruso, Plangon, Strac- 
ciari. 

Saturday, Feb. 1—Matinée—‘“Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia”: Mme. Sembrich; 
MM. Bonci, Campanari, Chaliapine, 
Barocchi. 

Evening—‘“‘Madama Butterfly”: 
Mmes. Farrar, Jacoby; MM. Martin, 
Stracciari, Reiss. 

Monday, Feb. 3—‘ Tristaz und Isolde”’: 

Mmes. Gadski, Homer; MM. Burg- 
staller, Van Rooy, Blass. 

Wednesday, Feb. 5—‘‘ Marta’: Mmes. 
Sembrich, Homer; MM. Bonci, Jour- 
net, Barocchi. 


Riccardo Martin, the young American tenor 
at the Metropolitan, added to his artistic status 
last Saturday evening, when he appeared as 
Pinkerton in “Madama Butterfly”’ for the first 
time in this country. Limited as are the oppor- 
tunities the réle affords, he sang with such beauty 
of voice and suavity of style and acted with such 
convincing effect that his performance made a 
profound impression. Mr. Martin’s tenor is of a 
pure lyric quality seldom heard. Geraldine 
Farrar’s Cio-Cio-San was, as before, picturesque, 
appealing and vocally lovely. 

For the fourth of this season’s performances 
of “Tristan und Isolde,’’ on Monday, two im- 
portant changes had been made in the cast. The 
name parts sung in the preceding performances 
by Heinrich Knote and Olive Fremstad had been 
assigned to Alois Burgstaller and Mme. Gadski. 
But again Mr. Burgstaller who, originally 
chosen for the revival of the work under Gustav 
Mahler, broke his arm before the first perform- 
ance, was unable to appear, this time on account 
of hoarseness. 

This left the company with no Tristan, as Mr. 
Knote, having sung his farewell in ‘Tann- 
hiuser’’ on Thursday, had all his baggage at the 
pier ready to sail for Europe on Tuesday 
morning. Sent for by telephone, he consented to 
sing if he could find his costumes in time. As 
usually happens in such emergencies, he and his 
valet opened every other trunk before the right 
one, and the skirmishing around to get ready 
left the tenor not in absolute control of his voice 
and nerves. 

Pol Plangon made his reentrée last Friday as 
Mephisto to Mr. Caruso’s Faust and Emma 
Eames’s Marguerite. Despite this brilliant setting 
of the principal réles, the general effect of the 
performance was disappointing, probably owing 
in part to the ragged singing of the chorus. Mr. 
Plancon’s work was on the high plane to be ex- 
pected of this French basso. 

The first “Tannhiuser” 
sung with rather dispiriting effect on Thursday. 


of the season was 
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"A BUSY CHURCH SOLOIST 


J. Humbird Duffey Devotes His Time to 
Special Musical Services 

J. Humbird Duffey, who has this season been 
doing the solo work at St. Thomas’s Church, 
Fifth Avenue and Fifty-third Street, and the 
Broadway Tabernacle, has sung upon one 
occasion or_another in over thirty of the most 
prominent churches in New York and the 
a vicinity. 

‘Since leaving his position at All Souls’ Church, 
eee years ago, Mr. Duffey has refused to sign 
a contract with any one church, devoting his 
time exclusively to special musical services, many 
times singing three services a day in as many 
different cities. 

Some of Mr. Duffey’s engagements during 

February are as follows : 6th, Flatbush Glee Club, 
Brooklyn; 7th, Treble Clef Club, Philadelphia; 
8th, recital, Norwich, Conn.; 18th, Chaminade 
Club, Brooklyn; 21st, Brockton, Mass., Choral 
Society ; 22d, Lynn, Mass., Choral Society ; 25th, 
Brooklyn Apollo; 27th, Washington, D. C, 
Choral Society ; 28th, Harrisonburg, Va. 
@ Mr. Duffey has under consideration for the 
first week in March a series of four recitals in 
Bermuda, and also sings “ Elijah’”’ in Trenton, 
N. J., March to. 








NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS 


“The Adult Male Alto” 

Novello & Co. (The H. W. Gray Company, of 
New York) have just published a new work of 
interest, especially to singers, ‘The Adult Male 
Alto or Counter-Tenor Voice,”’ by G. Edward 
Stubbs, organist and choirmaster of St. Agnes’s 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York. In defense 
of writing on a subject which, the author admits, 
“is nota popularone,” hesays: . . . “the 
multiplication of male choirs has caused a coin- 
cident demand for adult male altos—a demand 
that must be filled.”’ In less than one hundred 
pages the author sets forth a strong plea for the 
adult male alto, in an interesting and convincing 
way. In the course of his discussion Mr. Stubbs 
states many pertinent truths regarding the best 
means of selecting and training voices for church 
and concert work. 





“True Method of Tone Production” 

In what is termed “ anew and complete 
course of voice training,” J. van Broekhoven 
sets forth his discovery of the physical functions 
of the vocal organ in singing “ with original illus- 
trations, copious explanations and practical ex- 
ercises.’”” The title of the book is “The True 
Method of Tone Production,” and the publish- 
ers are Novello & Co. (The H. W. Gray Com- 


pany, ‘of ‘New York). “The:ancient .theory that 
vocal ‘tone ds produced on similar. lines with the 
physical function ‘attive in producing tone on a 
trumpet, receives, according to the author, its 
first practical demonstration in this work. Mr. 
van Broekhoven’s discussion is not only interest- 
ing, but it is of undoubted importance because 
of its thoroughness in dealing with physical ele- 
ments and scientific side of the singer’s art. 





Two Histories of Music 

“The History of Music to the Death of Schu- 
bert,” is the title of an important contribution to 
musica] literature, by the late John K. Paine. 
The work has just been published by Ginn & 
Co. It was Professor Paine’s intention to end his 
career by editing his lectures at Harvard Univer- 
sity and issuing them in book form; but his sud- 
den death prevented him from completing that 
plan, He had had the lectures covering the time 
to the death of Schubert typewritten, and had be- 
gun the revision of this material for the printer. 
After his death Mrs. Paine asked Prof. Albert A. 
Howard to.see the book through the press. 





Waldo Selden Pratt is the author of “ The His- 
tory of Music,” just published by G. Schirmer. 
In preparing this work Prof. Pratt, who is a 
lecturer on music at Smith College, sought to 
produce a work of encyclopedic fulness rather 
than for use in the classroom. The summaries 
of each century are particularly serviceable, and 
the great composers are happily characterized 
in brief space. To the history of musical instru- 
ments more space is given than usual in books of 
this kind, and this feature will be welcomed, as 
information on this branch is widely scattered 
and not always easy of access. 





He Preferred Chianti 

Abe and Ike Rosenstein are brothers. They 
are also musicians. They were being enter- 
tained the other night by a hostess noted for 
her literary knowledge which she is ever ready 
to parade. 

“Do you like Omar Khayyam?’ she said, 
sweetly, as she looked at the brothers, as the 
entrées came on. This was ‘a new one’ to Abe 
and Ike, but Ike plunged in with “Pretty well, 
but I prefer Chianti!’’ The hostess blushed 
and changed the conversation. 

“Tke,”’ said Abe, as the brothers trudged 
home, “why are you so quick to butt in? 
Why didn’t you leave it to me when Mrs. Got- 
rocks asked if we liked Omar Khayyam? That 
ain’t a wine, you cuckoo, it’s a cheese!” 





Mily Balakireff, the Russian, has completed 
a new symphony. 


GOODSON AS A GRIEG PLAYER 





Henry T. Finck Says Her Performance of 

Concerto Would Have Pleased Composer 

Henry T. Finck, the music critic of the New 
York Evening Post, a great admirer of Grieg’s 
music, and an acknowledged authority on the 
subject, wrote in the Evening Post régarding 
Katharine Goodson’s playing of the Grieg con- 
certo with the New York Philharmonic Society, 
as follows: 

“Emotionalism and poetic exaltation were 
also the key-note of the third number on the 
program, Grieg’s beautiful piano concerto, as 
played by the English pianist, Katharine Good- 
son. Not long before his death Grieg declared 
that the best interpreter of his music was an 
Australian, whose name we cannot recall at this 
moment. He could hardly~ have been less 
pleased with Miss Goodson’s interpretation of 
his concerto. Miss Goodson has all the qual- 
ities requisite for the performance of such music ; 
her tone was a delight in itself, and she knew 
how to suit it to the tenderest passages as well as 
the wild rushes of the finalé. The climax near 
the end was truly thrilling, and the pianist was 
recalled many times. The arousing of enthu- 
siasm seems to be her specialty; but it was not 
possible to grant an extra, for the two hours 
were up, and there was still an important orches- 
tral number to come.” 


; 




















“That pianist is a real genius,’”’ remarked the 
admirer. 

“No,” answered Miss Cutting; “he can’t be a 
real genius, or people wouldn’t be saying so 
many complimentary things about him before 
he is dead.” 

+o. 8 

His Wire: Are you going to ask that young 
Jenkins and his fiancée to our musical ? 

HusBAND: Not much. 

“You dislike him, don’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, but not enough for that.”—Life. 

2.8 

“Ah! you’ve heard her, then ? 

has the gift of song.”’ 


She certainly 


I should hate 
Philadel phia 


“Well, I hope that’s what it is; 
to think she paid anything for it.’’ 
Press. * a.¢ 

PUBLISHER: So this composition is absolutely 
original with you ? 

COMPOSER: It is. 

“Well, now, isn’t that interesting ? 
and years I have wished that some day I could 
see the originator of that tune.”’ 

* * * 

Gounod, who, as many Americans know, had 
a keen sense of fun, was once overwhelmed by 
the enthusiasm of a young music-mad English 
girl who had been presented to him: 

“Oh, I am lost for words to express my ad- 
miration for the great composer of ‘Faust,’”’ 
she said. “Inspired musician, genius, mighty 
master, what shall I call you?” 

Gounod interrupted her by patting her gently 
on the head. 

“Throw your atriispeourdd my neck,” he gayly 
advised, “and call me‘your little rabbit.’ 
Youth’s Companion. 

. how 

CoUNTRY FARMER (to agent from whom he 
had just bought a piano for his daughter) 
There’s one thing more. When I bought my 
new threshing machine, a man came down and 
showed me_ how to use it. I shall expect you 
to send some one to show my daughter how to 
play the new piano.—Fliegende Blaetter. 

TT 

HE: Is it you, Miss Eloise, who delights us 
in the early morning with your piano-playing ? 

SHE: No, it is my neighbor. 

“The wretch! I should like to wring his neck.”’ 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 

a ae 


For years 


AGENT (of gramophone factory, to another) : 
We have lately made some records from nature, 
and in one you can even hear the crickets 
chirping. 

THE OTHER: That’s nothing. We have a 
record on which you can hear the grass growing. 

—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 

A new orchestral suite, entitled ‘“‘ Fiinn,”’ by a 
young composer named Jean Poueigh, was intro- 
duced at one of the recent Chevillard Concerts in 
Paris, Paul Vidal conducting, as M. Chevillard 
has been ills The novelty pictures intone the 
capers of a Puck-like individual, as told by 
Georges d’ Esparbés in a series of fairy tales. 

César Cui’s “Le Prisonnier du Caucase,”’ 
which was written half a century ago, was 
brought to life again in St. Petersburg a few days 
ago in celebration of the composer’s fifty years 
of artistic activities. The work failed to make 
any_deeper impression than when heard before. 
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ENGAGED AS LEADING 
SOPRANO IN PRAGUE 


Mme. Rosina Van Dyk, Now Tour- 
ing with Macmillen, Signs Con- 
tract for Four Years 


Mme. Rosina Van Dyk, the prima donna 
soprano, who is at present touring America with 
Francis Macmillen, the violinist, has closed 
negotiations for a four years’ engagement as lead- 
ing soprano at the Royal Opera in Prague. She 
will make her cébut there on May 22, appearing 
as Gilda in Verdi’s “ Rigoletto,”’ and her second 
performance will be in “‘The Hugenots,”’ 
the present season. 

This is Mme. Van Dyk’s second year in 
America with Mr. Macmillen, and throughout 


closing 





MME. ROSINA VAN DYK 


Distinguished Operatic Soprano Who Has 
Been Touring This Country 


the country audiences have given her ovations 
‘for the exceptional artistry displayed in her sing- 
ing. Especially enthusiastic in praise of her 
work have been the critics of the daily papers 
in the cities visited by this party. Her singing of 
“The Last Rose of Summer” as an encore has 
been repeatedly compared to that of Mme. Patti. 

Last Saturday, in Paterson, N. J.. Mme. Van 
Dyk appeared for the eighty-seventh time this 
season in America. She will sail for London 
May 12. 

Queen Alexandra Has Her Dinner at the 
Opera 

Her Majesty, Queen Alexandra, evidently 
intends to solve the problem of hearing some of 
the Wagner operas without going hungry. Last 
week, “Siegfried” was given at Covent Garden, 
in London, and the performance began at 
6:30 P. M. 

Queen Alexandra had arranged to have her 
dinner brought to her and enjoyed it in her box, 
with her ladies. Some believe that box dinner 
parties at the opera will be accepted as “really 
smart.” 


Detroit Musicians Give Fine Program 





EDMOND LICHTENSTEIN 
Detroit Violinist Who Has Just Returned 
from Europe Where He Studied 


Detroit, Feb. 3. 
given on Tuesday evening, January 21, by N, J. 
Corey, pianist, and Edmond Lichtenstein, vio- 
linist, assisted by Mrs. Alice Calder Leonard, 
soprano. _ It was the first opportunity Mr. 
Lichtenstein has had since his return from 
Europe to fully demonstrate his artistic capa- 
bilities, and the exceptional enthusiasm of his 
audience showed that it appreciated the fine 
quality of his work. 

Mr. Corey was never heard to better advan- 


A noteworthy concert was 


tage than at this concert, his interpretations of 
the MacDowell and Wagner numbers being ex- 
cellent. Mrs. Leonard, who has a voice of con- 
siderable power and sweetness, sang beauti- 
fully. 

Messrs. Corey and Lichtenstein played with 
admirable finish and style in their ensemble num- 
Piano and 
songs, 


ber. The program was as follows: 
violin sonata, in D minor, Saint-Saéns; 


N. J. COREY 
Well-Known Throughout the Middle West 
as a Concert Pianist 


*Elsa’s Dream,’ Wagner; “Der Himmel Hat 
eine Thrine geweint,’’ Kucken, and the “ Rose- 
bud,”” by La Forge; Keltic Sonata and ‘‘Wilde 
Jagd,” by MacDowell, and Liebestod, from 
“Tristan,”’ by Wagner-Liszt; songs, aria from 
“Herodiade” and “ Elegie,”’ by Massenet, and 
“The Years at the Spring,’”’ by Mrs. Beach; 
concerto for violin in A major, by Sinding. 

Mr. Lichtenstein left Detroit nine years ago. 
He spent nine years in the musical centers of 
Europe, making one or two short visits home 
during that period. For a number of years he 
was with César Thompson, in Brussels. Con- 
stant study and frequent appearances before 
European audiences transformed him into a fin- 
ished, discriminating solo violinist, whose genius 
for this instrument is demonstrated in the tone 
and effect which he produces. Mr. Lichtenstein 
came to Detroit direct from Munich, and will 
remain here. T. G. L. 





Mme. Schumann-Heink will give her first 
New York recital of the season at Carnegie Hall, 
on Saturday afternoon, March 7. The great 
contralto is about to start on her second South- 
ern tour which will take the greater part of the 
month of February; she will visit, among other 
cities, Asheville, Charleston, Augusta, Atlanta, 
Savannah, Palm Beach, Tampa and Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Before leaving for the South, Mme. 
Schumann-Heink will sing several concerts with 
the Pittsburg Orchestra, Emil Paur, conductor, 
and with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, in 
Boston, her second appearance with the re- 
nowned orchestra in that city. 


Mrs. Harriet Foster has arranged a program 
of songs by modern composers for her recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 18. Songs by MacDowell, Victor Herbert 
and Victor Harris represent the American com- 
posers; Coleridge-Taylor, Arthur Somerville, 
Landon Ronolds and Reynaldo Hahn are the 
English composers; Pierné and Debussy, the 
French school, while Weingartner, Hugo Wolf, 
Berger and Fesca are the German composers 


represented on the program. Victor Harris will 


be the accompanist. 


For the first time in Baltimore, Beethoven’s 
Mass in D (Missa Solemnis) will be produced 
by the Bach Choir, Harold Randolph, director, 
with the cooperation of the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The performance will take 
place at the Peabody Concert Hall Tuesday eve- 
ning, March ro, with prominent visiting soloists. 
The following soloists will assist: Elizabeth 
Dodge, soprano; Janet Spencer, contralto; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Tom Daniels, bass. The 
organist will be Frederick R. Huber. 


A recital was given at St. Mary’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in Baltimore, Sunday after- 
noon, by Howard R. Thatcher, organist of 
Mount Vernon Place M. E. Church and Eutan 
Temple, assisted by Charles H. Bochau, basso, 
and choir director of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Thatcher played selections from 
Boellmann, Wagner, Schumann, Dethier and 
Clausmann. Mr. Bochau sang the aria from 
“Calvary Tears of Sorrow,” and “Sing, O 
Daughter of Zion,’”’ his own_composition. 


MANY GONCERTS FOR 
DENVER AUDIENCES 


Carreno Ends Robert Slack Series 
—Janet Spencer with the 
Apollo Club 


DENVER, Jan. 30.—The Robert Slack series 
of concerts ended last Thursday with the appear- 
ance of Mme. Carreno in a recital before a 
packed house of Denver’s most representative 
people. Her renditions of the Beethoven Sonata, 
** Apassinata,’’ and the Liszt Rhapsodie, No. 6, 
were exhibitions of wonderful technique. 

Last Tuesday night the Apollo Club gave its 
third concert with Janet Spencer as soloist. She 
was in good form and pleased a large audience, 
especially in her rendition of the song, ‘‘ In God’s 
Way,” by Henry Housely, the director of the 
club. 

Tuesday evening, February 4, Paderewski 
gives a recital at the Central Presbyterian Church 
and the following Friday afternoon Josef Hof- 
mann appears with the Symphony Orchestra, an 
organization which, thanks to the enthusiasm 
and energy of its conductor, Signor Raffaello 
Cavallo, has reached a most artistic and satisfy- 
ing success. 

Helen Bruhns, a pupil of Gaston O. Wilkins, 
will give a MacDowell recital in the near future. 
This remarkable child, who is only fourteen 
years old, delights all who have heard her in her 
past two recitals and her next one is looked for- 
ward to with a great deal of interest by music 
lovers. She will play the ‘Sonata Appassionate,” 
by Beethoven, and two groups of MacDowell’s 
works, in one of them the exquisite prelude and 
fugue. 

With the prospect of an auditorium completed 
in time for next season, the music-loving public 
here are looking forward to a season of excep- 
tional merit next Fall. The auditorium will have 
one of the most perfectly equipped theatres west 
of New York, with a stage large enough to hold 
a tremendous chorus and a seating capacity, in 
the theatre, of four thousand. This means a 
season of grand opera in Denver next year, and 
an opportunity for our city to show that it can 
support such a season for a reasonable length of 
time. 

Another notable musical event in the future 
will be the fourth concert of the Apollo Club in 
April, when David Bispham will sing. In spite of 
the hard times, the teachers in Denver (both, 
good and bad) have no cause to complain, as few, 
if any, of their pupils have dropped their work. 

The Denver University College of Music is 
enjoying one of its most prosperous years. 


G. O. W. 


They Are Not “German” Critics] 

Some of the London papers are scolding what 
they call “the German critics of New York””—by 
which they mean the critics of our leading daily 
papers. The humor of the situation is that. 
with the exception of the critic of the Staats- 
Zeitung, none of the critics of our leading dailies 
is a German, but, as the bright critic of the New 
York Evening Sun informs us, are “natives of 
Ohio, New Jersey and Rhode Island.” Several 
of them are college men, having graduated at the 
Universities of Michigan, Cornell and Harvard, 

Possibly the idea that our big dailies are 
served by German critics alone, arose from the 
strong pro-Wagnerian spirit ‘which animates 
some of them. 
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CHICAGO’S MENDELSSOHN CLUB SINGS 





Daniel Beddoe Wins Favor at Second Concert of Harrison Wild’s Well- 
Trained Chorus 


Cuicaco, Feb. 3.—The second concert of the 
Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Harrison Wild, 
director, was given in Orchestra Hall, Thursday 
evening, to a well-filled house. The numbers 
sung by the club were : two songs by Ma¢Dowell, 
and compositions of Foote, Bliss, - Davies, 
Vogrich, Kern, Sokolow, Zoellner, Daniel 
Protheroe and Strauss, which were all given 
with precise -attack and due attention to the 
shading. 

A tenor new to Chicago was brought forth in 
the person of Daniel Beddoe, of New York, who 
made a decidedly favorable impression, both 
by the lyric. and dramatic ‘possibilities of his 
voice. 

He was recalled several times after singing 
his last group of Songs and responded with two 
encores. 

Mme. Linne Sang a group of songs by Grieg, 
Lund and Clough-Leighter, and was the soloist 
for three songs with the club. Her numbers 
were all enjoyed immensely. Her voice is a 
beautiful, pure soprano. 





Miss Pillsbury’s Recital 

Agnes Hope Pillsbury, pianist, played before 
the Kenilworth Club, Friday evening of last 
week. Her numbers were: “Minuet,” Bee- 
thoven; ‘“‘Barcarole,” Rubinstein; Gavotte 
Variations, Rameau; Nocturne, Chopin, and 
Toccata, Leschetizky. Specially enjoyed were 
the Rubinstein and Rameau numbers. This 
young pianist has to her credit fine technique 
and refined temperament. Mrs. Ila Bernap- 
Hinshaw, soprano, sang “All for You,” 
D’Hardelot; “‘A. Memory,” Parker; “Spring- 
tide,’ Becker; “Heart of Mine,” Clough- 
Léighter, and “ Thy Beaming Eyes,”” MacDowell. 
Her beautiful lyric soprano voice was heard to 
splendid advantage in these numbers. Hans 
Hess, ’cellist, played four numbers with Miss 
Pillsbury at the piano. He is a talented young 
artist and his playing aroused sincere and favor- 
able comment. Henry D. Harvey, a baritone, 
sang some old English songs and “‘ With Rue My 
Heart Is Laden,’’by Miss Branscombe, a Chicago 
girl, and added much to the evening’s 
entertainment. 


With the Chicago Musicians 

A program of exceeding worth in arrangement 
and execution was the offering of Helen Tenney, 
pianist, in the Auditorium Recital Hall, 
January 29. 

C. H. Bryant-Schaefer will give an illustrated 
lecture, entitled, “Stories of Music and Art, or 
Lohengrin and Other Myths Founded on Ancient 
and American Enterprise,” at the Conservatory, 
No. 523 S. Western Avenue, February 13. 

Richard F. Stiller brought forth a number 
of talented pupils in recital in Steinway Hall, 
January 29. Those taking part were: Edith B. 
Zass, Henry Fulle, May Schaffer, Herbert F. 
Lankin, Myrtle L. Stiller, Harry Greenhill, 
Maybelle Dorsey, Arthur James, Joseph Dom- 
inick, Harriette Norton, Edward Watson, Lottie 
Josephine Bishop, Estelle Stiller, Eckstrom and 
the Stiller Quartet. 


The Chicago Piano College, at the regular 
Saturday afternoon recital, February 1, gave 
“Enoch Arden,” with the Strauss musical set- 
ting. It was given by Lartha Drury, readér, and 
Mrs. Metta Libis, pianist. 

Garnet Hedge, the Chicago tenor, assisted by 
Eleanor Schneider at the piano, gave a recital 
at Teuton, Ill., January 28. The program made 
up from English, German, Italian, Scotch and 
American composers. 

Harold Henry, gave a recital Saturday after- 
noon, at the Walter Spry Piano School in the 
Fine Arts Building. He played from Schumann, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Heniot Levy, 
Moszkowski and Liszt. . 

Mrs. Ethel Connely Cutler has just com- 
pleted a concert tour of four weeks through 
Iowa and Illinois, under the management of the 
Chicago Lyceum Bureau. 

Palmer Christian gives his third monthly 
organ recital this week, at the Hyde Park Pres- 
byterian Church. Jennie F. W. Johnson, con- 
tralto, will be the assisting soloist. 

Lulu L. Runkel starts on a five weeks’ concert 
tour in the East, with the Chicago Ladies’ 
Orchestra. 

Annette Pangborn and Mr. Willett sang, at 
Wheaton, Il, with much success, and both have 
been reengaged for the Spring Festival. 

Herbert L. Houston, violinist, plays with the 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, New York, 
F. X. Arens, director. C.W.B. 


STUDENTS’ RECITAL 


Pupils of American Institute of Applied 
Music in Varied Program 

A students’ recital, at which an unusually long 
program was rendered, was given at the Amer- 
ican Institute of Applied Music, No. 212 West 
Fifty-ninth Street, on Friday, January 31. 

The numbers were given by Winifred White, 
Coalter Cranford, Rosalind Barkus, Maud 
Little, Islay Macdonald, Josephine Mac Martin, 
Vera Hamilton, Miss Lea, May Smith, Calla 
MacNamee, Ruth Potter, Helen M. Todd, Reta 
Ross, Lesley Paine, Mrs. R. G. Beville, Adelaide 
O’Brien, Ethel Peckham, Sacha Kussewitzky, 








Katherine Arnold, Mildred Loomis, Mr. Ray- - 


mond and John Rice. 





The Late E. A. MacDowell 
(From the Outlook) 

MacDowell was known more widely than any 
other American composer. His music is as dis- 
tinctive as Grieg’s. Indeed, it has many traits in 
common with Grieg’s music. In form it is 
lyrical, never epic. It is, nevertheless, often 
strong and vigorous. MacDowell had what 
might be called a sensitive ear for color; richness 
in harmony and in orchestration characterize 
his work. Even his piano work has the orchestral 
quality. At the same time, his compositions for 
the piano are Klaviermassig, as the Germans say. 
Above all, his music is impressionistic. Unlike 
much of the modern program music, it is not 
morbid or grotesque, and it almost never under- 


takes to be narrative, but rather conveys a mood; 
it ig the expression of a poetic temperament. His 
work for orchestra, for the piano, and for the 
voice constitutes, up to the present time, areal 
contribution from America to the musical litera- 
ture of the world. 


BOSTON ARTISTS GIVE 
CONCERT IN MILTON, MASS. 


Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt and Miss Fletcher 
Present Program Before Ed- 
ucation Society 


Bosion, Feb. 3.—Mrs. Helen Allen Hunt, 
contralto, and Nina Fletcher, violinist, both of 
this city, gave a joint recital last Thursday eve- 
ning before the Milton Education Society, of 
Milton, Mass. Jessie Davis, the Boston pianist, 
played the accompaniments for Miss Fletcher, 
and Lida Low played for Mrs. Hunt. 

Mrs. Hunt sang “Sta vicino,” Salvator Rosa; 
““Ho messo nuove,’’ Gounod; “O Lieb,” Liszt; 
‘“*Morte,”” .D’Erlanger; ‘“‘Les Cigales,” Cha- 
brier; ‘‘Le Moulin 4 Vent,” Allen; “An das 
Fatherland,” Grieg; |“ Botschaft,” Brahms; 
“The White Rose,’’ Cloygh-Leighter; “The 
Minuet,” “‘The Valentjne,”’ L. Damrosch; ‘‘ My 
Star,” Beach; “I Love and the World is Mine,”’ 








Manney. 

Miss Fletcher’s selections included ‘La 
Folia,”’ Corelli; ‘‘ Berceuse,” Fauré; ‘‘ Ara- 
besque,” Debussy; ‘‘Choisnel,” Bohemian 


Fantasie, Smetana; Romanze in D, Beethoven; 
Gavotte, Rameau ; “ Jotta de Pabbo,”’ Sarasate; 
**Airs russes,’’ Wieniawski. 

Both Miss Davis and Miss Low displayed 
their musicianship in delightful accompani- 
ments. 

Mrs. Hunt sang with authority, and with that 
intimate understanding of text and music. She 
gave equal pleasure in her interpretation of the 
works. of the modern French and American 
writers and of the older school composers. The 
works by Gounod and Liszt were beautifully 
given, and not less interesting was the interpre- 
tation of “The Windmill” song by Paul Hast- 
ings Allen. So far as known this is the first time 
this song has appeared on a program in this 
country. 

Miss Fletcher has a strong inclination toward 
the modern French compositions, and the bril- 
Jiancy and, at the same time, the delicacy of her 
interpretations make her. playing of these num- 
bers noteworthy. She obtains a wonderful tone 
from her violin, and her expression is at all times 
satisfying. 

There was a large and fashionable audience, 
which at once displayed a most friendly attitude 
toward the performers. YD. I. L. 


Some of the boys like to poke fun at Phil Brat- 
ton’s orchestra, and they call it, in jest, the hen- 
house orchestra, because they practise in Reister 
& Son’s egg house, but that joke will not be very 
good much longer, as they play some mighty 
good music. The other night at “Dixie Girl” 
they played several selections that were just real 
good. They played “Red Wing” in elegant 
style. Hurrah for the henhouse orchestra. They 
are coming to the front.—Washington (Iowa) 
Democrat. 














Denis O’Sullivan 


The death of Denis O’Sullivan, at Columbus, 
O., last Saturday merning, fdllowing an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, removed a singer and actor 
who was well known in the music world of this 
country, as well as in England and Ireland. 

He was born in San Francisco in 1868 and 
was taken, at an early age, to his father’s native 
place in Ireland. He studied singing as an 
amateur, first under Karl Formes and Ugo Talbo 
then under Vannuccini, in Florence; later with 
Shakespeare and Santley, in London, and more 
recently. with Sbriglia, in Paris. He made his 
first professional appearance in grand opera in 
1895 asa member of the Carl Rosa Company, 
then playing in Dublin. He originated the réle 
of Shamus, in Charles Villier’s Stanford’s opera 
“Shamus O’Brien.” He then entered the field 
of musical comedy. More recently he created 
the réle of Parry Trevor in “ Peggy Machree,”’ 
and it was in this production that he was touring 
when he was taken ill, 

He was connected, from time to time, with 
many orchestral and choral organizations and 
gave recitals both in England and Ireland. He 
sang at Carnegie Hall, New York, last Thanks- 
giving Day, after his return from England. 





Giuseppe Giacosa 

Giuseppe Giacosa, who wrote the libretto of 
Puccini’s Japanese grand opera, “‘Madam 
Butterfly,”’ in collaboration with Luigi Illica, of 
Milan, died only recently. He was considered 
one of the greatest modern Italian dramatists, 
but few. of his works came to the American stage. 
His “Rights of the Soul,” a one-act psycho- 
logical drama, in an English version made by 
J. I. C. Clarke and C. H. Meltzer, was produced 
in November, 1899. 





Carl Max vom Baur 

In the death Tuesday, January 28, of Carl 
Max vom Baur, at his residence, 18 West 130th 
Street, New York, the Arion Society lost one of 
its oldest and most faithful members. He was 
born sixty-one years ago in Germany, served 
in an artillery regiment in Cologne, and in 1867 
came to this country as representative of his 
father’s ribbon business in Bonn. He estab- 
lished a branch here at 507 Broadway, and be- 
came successful. He joined the Arion Society 
in 1869, and from 1886 to 1893 was president 
of the society. 

Leonard W. Wood 

Leonard W. Wood, one of the first members 
of the choir of St. Michael’s Church, Nangatuck, 
near Waterbury, Conn., died at his home on 
January 25. He had made the study of the organ 
his life work and had been organist in several] 
churches about Waterbury. He was only twenty- 
four years old. 
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“WHEN IN TROUBLE, SEND FOR DIPPEL,” THE CRY AT 





dines. 
Telephone! ‘‘Come at 
once, Caruso’s 
Hoarse!”’ 


7.40—Herr Dippel 


“When in trouble, send for Dippel.”’ 

That, according to Anna Steese Richardson, 
in the New York World, is the watchword 
around the Metropolitan Opera House, and, 
translated for the benefit of laymen, it means 
that when Caruso, or any other tenor, becomes 
suddenly indisposed on the night of a perform- 
ance, Andreas Dippel must be sought and, by 


‘Lohengrin’ is the bill. 


7.41—8.15—Herr Dippel is in the cab, where he finds an agent of the Herr Direktor. “It is terrible but 
necessary. The house is. crowded. 
you take his _— and save the night? Costume? Here! 


Make-up? Also!” 


hen drive fast, good cabby, and spare not your steed! 


hook or crook, be brought to the temple of music 
before the curtain rises. 

“Carusos and Boncis may come and strike 
high notes and go again, but Dippel stays right 
with us. We’ve had him fifteen years now—and 
the American climate plays his voice no tricks. 
When there is a curtain wait at the Metropolitan, 
and some one comes out to make an announce- 
ment that the tenor has taken ill, the 
audience begins to snicker and murmurs of 
‘Dippel!’ rise all over the house. Not that 
Dippel is a name to conjure snickers with, but 
the big audience knows that it must wait while 
Dippel drops his napkin or his cards, hustles 
into an overcoat and cab and breaks all speed 
ordinances to—replace the voice that failed!” 
says Miss Richardson. 

‘“*When I asked him about his record-breaking 
runs to the opera house he remarked: 

“*Understand, I do not have to do it! My 
contract calls for first tenor réles, and I am not 
supposed to substitute, but I believe in standing 
by one’s manager, and never letting the company 
or the management suffer in a moment of 
emergency. I believe more firmly in the artistic 


been 


ensemble in opera than in the dignity, rights, 


privileges—whatever you may call it—of the 


individual star. There are times to stand upon 
one’s dignity and rights, and times to act quickly 
in the interests of your impresario.’ 

Mr. Dippel goes on to tell some of his ex- 
periences, 

“«* Last one night I was playing 
pinochle with Mr. Conried at his house, and I 
came home at ten minutes past ten. Here was a 
telephone message: Burgstaller had a cold and 
‘“Tannhauser” had come to a sudden halt. I 
jumped into an auto, my dresser had everything 
ready, and the audience was very kind. The 
applause helps the artist greatly, yes.’ 

Again he tells of the night he came to the 
rescue of Mr. Conried in “La Boheme.” 

““*T was at dinner. It would not have been so 
bad if the message had come with the soup—but 
with the salad—the dinner so far advanced 
and then to sing. When we sing we do not eat 
nor smoke—nor give interviews—in the after- 
We prepare. Your voice must be’ 

‘““*Did you make the run in a cab or an auto?’ 

“*Tn an auto You learn to accomplish 
much in a closed motor car—if an audience is 


season, 


noon. 
yes. 
waiting. 


“*One night I was singing ‘‘Siegfried”’ at the 
Metropolitan, and I had to catch the midnight 


Caruso has reported hoarse. Will 
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8.16—“Herr Dippel has 
kindly consented’’— 
Hip! hip! hooray 
for Dippel! 


train for Boston, where I sang at a benefit concert 
the next day. They held the watch on me that 
and the harpist could not keep up with 
me. How he did scowl—and work! I jumped 
into a cab with my entire make-up, costume and 
all, hidden by a big overcoat and fur cap. I 
dashed through the station, into the drawing- 
and my dresser did the rest.’’ 


, 


night 


room of the sleeper 





TENOR HAMLIN WITH 
ST. PAUL ORCHESTRA 


‘‘New World” Symphony Receives a 
Brilliant Performance Under 


Mr. Emanuel’s Baton 


—£ St. Paut, Feb. 3.—The fourth symphony 
concert of the season, given by the St. Paul S¥m- 
phony Orchestra, N. B. Emanuel, conductor, 
was a brilliant and notable event. Despite the 
extreme cold a large audience assembled. 


The Dvorak “New World” Symphony was’* 


given a sympathetic reading, and it was agreed 
that no symphony presented by the orchestra 
at any time during its history has been given a 
better rendition, nor been so generally enjoyed. 

George Hamlin, the American tenor, was the 
assisting soloist. Mr. Hamlin was in fine form 
and sang with all his accustomed good taste and 
fine feeling. ‘The ‘principal ‘number was the 
“Onaway! Awake, Beloved”’ from “ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” by Coleridge-Taylor. A group 
of charming songs, consisting of ‘‘ Botschaft”’ 
by Brahm’s; “‘ Day is Gone”’ by Margaret Ruth- 
ven Lang, and “The Lamp of Love” by Mary 
Turner Salter, won from the audience a keen 
appreciation voiced in sincere and prolonged 
applause. The artist responded with four 
encores and numerous recalls. 


The program, which opened with Beethoven’s 
‘‘Coriolan’’ Overture, included Borodin’s “ Eine 
Steppenskizze aus Mittel Aisen”’ and 
with the overture ‘‘Sakuntala”’ by Goldmark. 

Fo CO. Bi 
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MISS TANNERT’S RECITAL 


Gustav Becker Presents Her in Advanced 
Pupil Series 

In one of a series of recitals in which he pre- 
sents his advanced pupils, Mr. Gustav L.. Becker, 
gave a recital for Elsa Tannert, in his studio, No. 
1 West One Hundred and Fourth Street, on 
Saturday afternoon, February 1. Miss 
nert was assistedby Robert Burkholder, violinist ; 
W. L. Brigham,’ cellist, and J. C. Dunn, 
pianist. 

Miss Tannert played three groups of picces 
and Messrs. Burkholder, Brigham and Dunn 
gave Mr. Dunn’s trio for violin, ’cello an? piano, 
and Mr. Burkholder and Dunn played the Jatter’s 
ballade for piano and violin 


‘Tan 


Alfred Butler to Go West 

Monrc air, Feb. 4.—Alfred Appling Butler, 
a leading organist of Montclair, has accepted the 
professorship of the organ and theory of music in 
Pomona College, Pomona, Cal., and will begin 
his duties there early next September. His 
recitals here, recently, were noteworthy per- 
formances and were well attended. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK ILL 
MISS SPENCER SINGS 


Substitution of Contraltos at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 
Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—The illness of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink necessitated a change of pro- 
gram for last week’s concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Janet Spencer took the place of 
Schumann-Heink, singing the same numbers 
that were on the original program, and her 
success was most marked. 

Substituting for a previously announced artist 
is always a difficult task, but the enthusiastic 
reception given Miss Spencer must have atoned 
for the dissatisfaction which every singer feels 
in such a position. 

The numbers were an aria from 
Wagner’s “ Rienzi’ and the famous solo from 
and Delilah.”’” The orchestra was 
heard. to great advantage in Cesar Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony and Strauss’s tone poem, 
“Don Juan.”’ In both of these numbers Con- 
ductor Pohlig scored a distinct triumph. He 
brought to the reading of the scores an individual 


soloist’s 


**Samson 


idea of interpretation that gave them a new 
meaning, and his control of the orchestra was 
almost faultless. 


At next week’s concerts, Mrs. Hissem-de Moss, 
the soprano, will be the soloist, singing an aria 
from the ‘“‘Magic Flute’? and ‘‘Dich Theure 
Halle”’ from Tannhiuser. The orchestral 
numbers will be Beethoven’s “ Eroica’’ Sym- 
phony, Bach’s F Major Concerto and Siegfried 
Wagner’s Overture to “Der Barenhauter,”’ the 
last of which will, on this occasion, receive its 
first hearing in this city. H. M. N. 


DAMROSCH AGAIN LECTURES 


Explains ‘‘Pelleas et Melisande”’ to Another 
New York Audience 

Walter Damrosch, who is as effective as a 
lecturer as he is in the réle of conductor, occu- 
pied the stage of the Lyceum Theatre again last 
Friday afternoon, when he repeated the reading 
of Maeterlinck’s “ Pelléas et Mélisande’”’ and the 
exposition, by means of a piano, of the salient 
features of Claude Debussy’s lyric setting of it, 
which he gave early in December. 

Another large audience followed the lecturer 
with close attention. The opera is to be pro- 
duced next month at the Manhattan for the first 
time in this country, and Mr. Damrosch’s ex- 
planatory talks on the advanced characteristics 
of Debussy’s style are preparing the public to 
be able to comprehend the work when it is given. 


Giuseppe Ponsi, grand tenor and 
teacher of singing, reports that he is meeting 
with decided success with his pupils this season 


at his studio in West Fifty-eighth Street. 
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appleton, Wisconsin, does not prevent his accepting concert engagements. 
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Dr. Carl E. Dufft, concert and oratorio basso, 
gave a concert in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Wednesday evening, February 5s. 

* * * 

Helen Frances Sawyer, a pupil of Rudolph 
Ganz, will give a piano recital in Chickering Hall, 
Boston, Tuesday afternoon, February 11, for the 


benefit of Hale House. 
x * x 


Ethel Reid’s pupils of the Carnegie Hall 
Dossert Studio, New York, gave a very successful 
musicale, Thursday afternoon of last week, all 


winning encomiums. 
o' #2 


Clarence Eddy, the well-known organist, gave 
the opening recital on the handsome new organ 


in the Gaston Presbyterian Church, Philadel-— 


phia, on Tuesday evening, January 28. 
ee 

A faculty concert for the Chicago Conserva- 
tory, presenting Mrs. Messenger-Wells, harpist, 
and Mrs. Frederick Karr, was given in Cable 
Hall, Chicago, Tuesday evening, January 28. 

es. e 

Mme. Delina Peckham, a teacher of singing, 
has taken a studio at No. 2682 Broadway, near 
One Hundred and Second Street, New York, 
and is giving free voice trials Tuesdays and 
Fridays. 

e 24 

Louis C. Elson, of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, lectured at the recent 
Municipal concert in Roxbury High School and 
also at Miss Chamberlayne’s school on “‘Sym- 
phonic Forms.” 

a 

Lucy Marsh, a pupil of Walter John Hall, the 
Carnegie Hall teacher, has been chosen soprano- 
soloist for the Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, Fifty-seventh Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 

o-e © 

The chorus of the Waterbury Woman’s Club, 
of Waterbury, Conn., has been working for 
some time on Hadley’s Cantata “The Legend of 
Granada.” The date of its production has not 
yet been set. 

oe 2 2 

The weekly recital of the Cosmopolitan Schoo! 
of Music and Dramatic Art, at the Auditorium 
Recital Hall, Chicago, on January 25, brought 
forth pupils of Vivian Scott, Arthur Scott, Selma 
Spira and Mrs. Fischer. 

eS. ©: 

Sig. Umberto Bucchieri was the assisting 
soloist at the complimentary concert tendered 
to Director Carl Bunge by the Chicago Turn- 
Gemeinde, at which he received an ovation. He 
sang “‘ Celeste Aida” from “ Aida.” 

* * * 

The soloists for the next Buffalo Orpheus con 
cert on February ro will be Ellison van Hoose, 
tenor, and Mme. Flavie van den Hende, ’cellist. 
Originally announced was Albert Rosenthal, a 
new ’cellist, making his first tour of this country. 

* * * 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, one of Chicago’s leading 
sopranos, has just returned to that city from a 
concert trip with Max Bendix, the violinist. 
Some of the places covered were Fon du Lac, 
Wis., Sheboygan, Wis., Boone, Iowa, and 
Streator, Ill. 

* * & 


One of the important concerts of the week, in 
Chicago, was that of the orchestra of the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, under the direction of Herbert 
Butler. Those assisting were: Katharyn Braf- 
fette, pianist; Lena Moneak, violinist, and 
Florence Tollaksen, contralto. 

. o.e 

H. S. Schweitzer, organist of Christ English 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, gave a recital by 
invitation of the American Guild of Organists, 
Tuesday evening. -He had the assistance of 
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Anna E. Remmert, soprano soloist of the Throop 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
i 
There has recent:y been circulated an incorrect 
report in Buffalo, N. Y., to the effect that Harry 
J. Fellows had resigned his position as organist 
of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church Choir. 
On the contrary, Mr. Fellows has not only had 
no thought of resigning, but he has been re- 
engaged at an increased salary. 
oe 
Albert Rosenthal, the brilliant young ’cellist, 
whom Loudon Charlton has under his manage- 
ment this season, has been engaged to accom- 
pany Mme. Blauvelt on an extended tour to 
include the principal cities of the Pacific Coast. 
On February 10, the ’cellist appears in Chicago, 
after which he will start for the Coast. 
a 
Allie May Hoitt, the contralto, left Boston, on 
February 1, for a trip through North Adams and 
Pittsfield, where she -has concert engagements. 
She is engaged to sing at the Amherst Women’s 
Club, February 17, at the Lynn Women’s Relief 
Corps banquet, February 24, and for the Leo- 
minster Club in Leominster, March 29. 
2 6..4 


Katherine Rosenkranz was the soloist at the 
Heppe recital, in Philadelphia, on January 31. 
She sang Lalo’s “L’Esclave,” “The Night is 
Dark,” by Von Fielitz, and “ Life’s Lullaby,” 
by Gerald Lane. The instrumental program 
included the allegro from Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
symphony, and other popular numbers. 

* * * 

The Cincinnati Trio is the name decided upon 
for the new chamber music organization, of that 
city, consisting of Louis Victor Saar, pianist; 
Gisela L. Weber, violinist, and Emil Knoepke, 
‘cellist. The trio is working diligently on the 
program to be given at its first concert of the 
season at the Woman’s Club, February 27 . 

2 2.2 

An enterprising school of musical instruction 
is that of the Indiana School of Music, at South 
Bend, Ind., under the direction of Mrs. Lutie 
Baker-Gunn. All branches of musical art, with 
dramatic art and French and German languages, 
water color, oil, china and miniature painting, 
are taught. A pupils’ recital was given January 
18. 

a 2 

Flavie Van den Hende, the distinguished 
’cellist, will be the soloist for the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ entertainment, to be given, in 
the grand ball room of the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on the afternoon of February 7. Mme. 
Van den Hende has been engaged as soloist 
for the Orpheus Club, Buffalo, N. Y., on 


February ro. 
* * * 


Those taking part in the regular Saturday 
afternoon recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, January 25, were: Fred Rauschen- 
berger, Hazel Johns, Emma Coleman, Margaret 
Wirth, Florence Evans, Isabel Rosenbaum, 
Hazel Straus, Sophia Rosenbaum, Corinne 
Loewenstein, Florence Schloss, Hilda Schmidt 


and Janet Cahill. 
&-o:'@ 


A Bach evening is to be given by pupils of 
Albino Gorno, of Cincinnati, on February 21. 
Signor Gorno has always been a great admirer 
of the genius of Bach, and, in recitals by his ad- 
vanced pupils, frequently presents works of the 
illustrious- composer of which Signor Gorno 
himself has made special arrangements for en- 
semble performance. 

* * & 

A second New York recital will be given by 
Mme. Sembhrick; Tuesday afternoon, March 3, at 
Carnegie Hall. The prima donna’s concert tour 
under Louden Charlton’s direction will be an 
extended one, taking her as fat South as New 


Orleans and as far,West as Lincoln, Nebraska. 
She will be assisted, by Ellison Van Hoose, tenor, 
and Michael de Zadora, pianist. 

* * * 

At the recent third faculty concert, at Albert 
Lee College, Albert Lee, Minnesota, the perform- 
ance of Vienna Neel Riedelsberger, pianist, 
Charlotte May Ellickson, organist and contralto, 
and Irma Haight, soprano, won much approba- 
tion from a large audience. Boellmann, Cha- 
minade, Leschetizky, Saint-Saéns, Chopin and 
Gounod were represented on the program. 

3. ¢ 

Luella Brown Wright, of Chicago, made her 
public début at the Birchwood Country Club 
Musicale, on Saturday evening, January 25. 
Her voice, a soprano, is pronounced by her au- 
ditors to be very promising and she acquitted 
herself finely. Others on the music program were 
Florence MacDonald, Frances Ethel Watts, 
Robert Raymond Lippitt and Le Roy Wetzel. 

S 6.6 

Miss Lulu R. Krom, who has been for several 
years a student of Reginald Barrett’s Vocal and 
Organ School, conducts one of the largest 
classes of organ and piano pupils in Astoria, 
L. I. She has hard work to find time for her 
instruction and practice. The oratorio society of 
that town has just obtained her services for the 
post of accompanist, and has Haydn’s “ Crea- 
tion” under rehearsal. 

ee 6 

Miss Terry, of Boston, gave the first of her 
ninth series of four chamber concerts in the 
Hotel Somerset on Monday, February 3, Mrs. 
Cabot J. Morse and Francis Rogers being the 
soloists. Carl Wendling, violinist; George Proc- 
tor, pianist, and Eliot Hubbard, tenor, will 
appear on February ro. Cecil Fanning will give 
a song recital on February 17, and Katharine 
Goodson a piano recital on February 24. 

ee 

The Philomel Club, of Warren, Pa., heard 
Miss Rockwell and Mrs. Russel, two of its 
talented members, in individual recital, which 
consisted of three concertos arranged for two 
pianos, a Chopin concerto, one of Beethoven’s 
and one by Humperdinck, recently. About 
twelve of the members of the Philomel Club 
attended the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Concert, in Buffalo, N. Y., on January 27. 

* * 

A series of four musical afternoons at The 
Iroquois, Buffalo, during Lent are announced 
by Mai Davis Smith, who will present as the 
first artist Harold Bauer, the pianist. This will 
be Mr. Bauer’s first appearance in Buffalo. 
Walter Damrosch, in a lecture-recital of the De- 
bussy-Maeterlinck music-drama, “Pelleas and 
Melisande,” will conclude the series shortly be- 
fore Easter. The other artists will be announced 


later. 
* * * 


The eighteenth’public service of the American 
Guild of Organists, in Pennsylvania, took place 
on the evening of January 29, in St. Luke’s 
Church, of Germantown, Pa.. The service was 
fully choral; organ selections played in addition 
were rendered by Ernest Felix Potter, of St. 
Peters; S. Wesley Sears, of St. Clement’s, and 
George Alex. O. West, of St. Luke’s churches. 
“The Morning Stars Sang Together,” an anthem 
by the last named, was also sung. 

a a 

The program of the concert of the Boston 
Musicians’ Protective Association in Mechanics 
Hall, Sunday evening, February 16, will include 
the prelude to “The Mastersingers,’” Schu- 
mann’s “Traeumerei,” a selection from Her- 
bert’s “Red Mill,” overture to “William Tell,’ 
prologue to Sullivan’s “Golden Legend,” selec- 
tion from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” Rossini’s “ In- 
flammatus” and a cornet solo by Ernest. S. 
Williams. Emil Mollenhauer will conduct the 
band of three hundred and twenty-five. 

oe ee 

S. C. Bennett, of Carnegie Hall, is strongly 
identified with the musical activity of Asbury 
Park, not only in Summer, when he gives his 
entire time to teaching at this popular resort, 
singers and teachers coming from different parts 
of the country for instruction, but, to some extent, 
in Winter. Mr. Bennett has for several years 
been giving two days weekly in the busy season 
to Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. He is now 
giving a series of lecture-musicales, at his well- 
situated and spacious Asbury Park studios. 

* * * 

Frank J. Benedict’s musicale, Friday evening 

of last week, in New York, delighted the au- 


dience, many of the numbers wakening the 
utmost enthusiasm. The varied program of 
solos, duets and trios was rendered with musi- 
cianly skill and charming effect. The artists 
participating were all from Mr. Benedict’s 
vocal studio, and the musicale, which was given 
in the Manhattan Congregational Church, was 
under his personal direction. Mr. Benedict is 
organist of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal 


Church. 
SS 


Elizabeth Patterson, soprano and teacher, 
formerly of Pittsburg, Pa., announces three song 
recitals, for February, March and April. These 
recitals will be given in Miss Patterson’s studio, 
No. 14 West Eighty-fourth Street, New York. 
Miss Patterson makes these recitals of use to 
music students, giving a short talk on the pro- 
gram and on the songs. Miss Patterson was 
the first singer to give a song recital of American 
songs in London. Her program was made up 
of songs by Chadwick, MacDowell, Foote, 
Parker, Nevin and Foerster. 


* * * 


The Hartford, Conn., Conservatory of Music 
is to award free scholarships, to the amount of 
$1,000, to talented pupils, and any one with musi- 
cal talent, whether singer, pianist or violinist, 
will have an opportunity for free tuition with the 
best instructors at the institution. Those ob- 
taining scholarships will be placed under the 
tuition of Theodore Van Yorx, W. V. Abell and 
Virginia Deacon in the vocal department, Her- 
man Epstein, W. V. Abell and Florence M. 
Sturtevant in the piano department, and Davo- 
Sanders in the violin department. 

- © 

The Amateur Musical Club, of Chicago, 
recently had the pleasure of hearing Mme. 
Charlotte Maconda in recital, in Music Hall of 
the Fine Arts Building. A program of seven 
numbers was given, including three groups of 
four numbers each. Eleanor Scheib was the 
accompanist of the afternoon. This club is 
doing much good work of awphilanthropic and 
charitable nature, as well as uplifting its mem- 
bers and entertaining the music-loving public. 
A concert for charity was given under its auspices 
on Thursday evening, January 30. 

ee 


The Chrysolite Club, of Chicago, presented 
a program which was given last week by the en- 
tertainers of the Lyman School, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Walter C. Lyman. The program 
opened with an organ solo by Margaret J. Huff, 
which was exceedingly well played. The dra- 
matic numbers were given by Mrs. Edith Wapp- 
ner-Sheridan, Mrs. Ada McIntosh, Trixie Glas- 
den, Morton P. Harvey, Bernice L. Guess, and a 
sketch, which was given by May Rodwell, Char- 
lotte McAuley and Mrs. Sheridan. The vocal 
numbers were sung by Josephine Moreau, pupil 
of William L. Hubbard, and Helen Stone, pupil 
of Mary Hinman Steele. 

* * * 


A musicale was given by the pupils of J. Ruth 
King, pianist, and William Grafing King, violin- 
ist, at their residence-studio, No. 305 Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, recently, which was attended 
by many friends of the performers. An admirable 
system of teaching was evinced in the playing of 
all the pupils, among whom Marie Deutscher 
and Edwin Redmond, violinists, and Leona 
Curtis and Roy King, pianists, showed special 
talent. Others heard were Ethel and Bessie 
Redmond, Marie Kney, Annie Green, Margaret 
Morgan, Elizabeth Taber, Marjorie Donald, 
Dorothy Curtis, Charlie Thomas, Alfred E. 
Dubey and Frederick Dose. 

* * * 


In the reading room for the blind, in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., on 
Thursday, January 30, a program was given 
by Elizabeth Helene Callow, soprano, and Edwin 
Callow, basso. Mrs. Clalow’s numbers in- 
cluded: “Two Eyes of Hazel,” Heins; *‘The 
Daily Question,” Meyer-Helmund; “The Four 
Leaf Clover,” Brownell; ‘Tell Her I Love Her 
So,” De Faye; “I’ve Something Sweet to Tell 
You,” Fanning, and “Japanese Love Song,”’ 
Thomas. Mr. Callow sang Schumann’s “The 
Two Grenadiers”; Gatty’s ‘“‘Bendemeer’s 
Stream”; Adams’s “‘Mona’’; Bartlett’s “A 
Dream”; Hatton’s “Simon the Cellarer’’; 
Tosti’s “My Dreams’; and Lane’s “ Life’s 
Lullaby.” Together they sang “Calm as the 
Night,” Goetze, and Campana’s “Come Unto 
Me.” 
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11; Hartford, Feb. r2; Worcester, Feb. 13; Providence 
Feb. 14; New Haven, Conn., Feb. 1s. 

Ormsby, Frank—Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 8; Chicago, Feb. 17 
and 18; Boston, Feb. 26. 

Changes and additions to this schedule: should reach the Powell, Maud—Minneapolis, Feb. 14. 
office of Musicat America not later than Friday of the Rider-Kelsey, Corienne—indianapolis, Feb. 1o. 
week preceding the date of publication. Rogers, Francis—Lawrenceville, N. J., Feb. 15. 

Sickesz, Jan—Mendelssohn Hall, Feb. 2s. 

Strong, Edward—dAsheville, N. C., Feb. ro and 11; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Feb. 12 and 13; Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 14 and 
15; Richmond, Feb. 17 and 18; Cumberland, Md., Feb. 
19 and 20; Baltimore, Feb. 21 and 22. 

Von Niessen Stone, Matja—Knoxville, Tenn., Feb. 10. 

Waldo, Helen—Durham, N. C., Feb. 25. 

Wells, John Barnes—Utica, N. Y., Feb. 10; Rome, N. Y., 
Feb. 11; Syracuse, Feb. 12; Orange, N. J., Feb. 20; Wor- 
cester, Feb. 21. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—New York, Feb. 8 and 9; Red Bank, 
N. J., Feb. ro. 

Winkler, Leopold—Reading, Feb. 24. 

Winterbotiom, Robert J.—Columbia University, New York 
Feb. 11. 


ORCHESTRAS, QUARTETS, ETC. 

Adamowski Trio—Williams College, Feb. 12; Worcester, 
Feb. 13; Boston, Feb. 21. 

Adele Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Feb. 
II. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Feb. 8; Providence, 
Feb. 12; Boston, Feb. 14 and 15; Philadelphia, Feb. 17; 
Washington, Feb. 18; Baltimore, Feb. 19; Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Feb. 20; Brooklyn, Feb. 21; Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 22; Troy, N.Y., Feb. 24. 

Clef Club—Buffalo, Feb. 14. 

Flonzaley Quartet-—Mendelssohn Hall, Feb. 109. 

Kneisel Quarte-—Baltimore, Feb. 14; Chicago, Feb. 23. 

Longy Club—Boston, Feb. 10. 

Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Feb. 11. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minneapolis, Feb. 14. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—New York, Feb. 9; Bridge- 
port, Feb. 10; Springfield, Feb. 11; Hartford, Feb. 12; 
Worcester, Feb. 13; Providence, Feb. 14; New Haven, 
Feb. 15; New York, Feb. 16; Montclair, N. J., Feb. 21; 
New York, Feb. 22 and 23; Philadelphia, Feb. 24. 

New York Trio—Worcester, Feb. 13. 

People’s Symphony Concerts—Cooper Union, Feb. 20; 

Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 21. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Baltimore, Feb. 24. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Pittsburg, Feb. 8, 14, 15, 21 and 22. 

Russian Symphony Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 
13. 

Symphony Concerts for Young People—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 8. 

San Carlo Opera Company—St. Louis, Feb. 8 to 13; Cin- 
cinnati, Feb. 15 to 20. 

Sousa’s Band—Urbana, Ill., Feb. 8; Terre Haute, Ind , Feb. 
9; Lexington, Ky., Feb. r2; Cincinnati, Feb. 13; Colum- 
bus, Feb. 14; Charleston, W. Va., Feb. 15; Washington, 


TH IS TRADE MARK Feb. 16; Baltimore, Feb. 17; Carlisle and York, Pa., Feb. 


IN THE 18; Coatesville and Allentown, Pa., Feb. 19; New Bruns- 


| 
wick, N. J., Feb. 20; Peekskill and Yonkers, Feb. 21; 
j RK oO id re L A T E Newark, Feb. 22; New York Hippodrome, Feb. 23. 
| Theodore Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Feb. 8,14, 15, 21 and 
OF A | 
“Madam Butterfly” (Henry W. Savage)—Fresno, Feb. 
| 8; Oakland, Feb. 10; San Jose, Feb. 11; Stockton, Feb. 12; 
Sacramento, Feb. 13; Salt Lake City, Feb. 15; Cheyenne, 
Wyo, Feb. 17; Colorado Springs, Feb. 18; Pueblo, Feb. 19; 
Denver, Feb. 20, 21 and 22; Wichita, Kan., Feb. 24; 
Oklahama City, Feb. 25. 
“Woodland” (Henry W. Savage)—Redlands, Cal., Feb. 8; 
| San Barnadino, Feb. 10; Pomona, Cal., Feb. 11; San 
Diego, Cal., Feb. 12 and 13; Santa Ana, Feb. 14; Santa 
Barbara, Feb. 15; Los Angeles, Feb. 17 to 22; Prescott, 
Ariz., Feb. 24; Phoenix, Ariz., Feb. 25. 








INDIVIDUALS 

Bauer, Harold—Chicago, Feb. o. 

Calve, Emma, Buffalo, Feb. 14. 

Clark-Wilson, Genevieve—Toledo, Feb. 15; Tiffan, Ohio, 
Feb. 18. 

Croxton, Frank—Utica, N. Y., Feb. ro. 

Cottlow, Augusta—Paris, Ill., Feb. 14; Shelbyville, Ill., Feb. 
17; Laurence, Kan., Feb. 20; Emporia, Kan., Feb. 24. 
Ford, Rose—Charleston, W. Va., Feb. 8; Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Feb. 10; Ironton, Ohio., Feb. 11; Chillicothe, Ohio, Feb. 
12; Ashland, Ohio, Feb. 13; Troy, Ohio, Feb. 14; Lewis- 

burg, Ohio, Feb. rs. 

Foster, Harriet—Mendelssohn Hall, Feb. 18. 

Gallico, Paolo—Newark, N. J., Feb. 25. 

Goodson, Katharine—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Feb- 
17. 

Hamlin, George—Chicago, Feb. 9 and 23. 

Hinkle, Florence—New York, Feb. 8; Philadelphia, Feb. 9; 
Nashua, N. H., Feb. 14 and rs. 

Hofmann, Jose} —Baltimore, Feb. 21. 

Hudson, Caroline—Zanesville, Ohio, Feb. 13, 14 and 15; 
Newburgh, N. Y., Feb. 10. 

Hussey, Adah Campbell—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
Feb. 8. 

Klein, Hermann—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Feb. 13. 

Kreisler, Frits—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Feb. 15. ° 

MacMillen, Francis—Brooklyn, Feb. 10; South Hadley, 
Mass., Feb. 11; Northampton, Feb. 12; Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 13; Utica, N. Y., Feb. 14; Pittsfield, Feb. 17; 
Springfield, Feb. 18; Fall River, Feb. 20; Providence, 
Feb. 21; Hartford, Feb. 24. 

Martin, Frederic—Asheville, N. C., Feb. 10; Charlotte, 
N.C., Feb. 12; Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 14; Richmond, Feb. 
17; Cumberland, Md., Feb. 19; Baltimore, Feb. 21; Bos- 
ton, Feb. 23; Chelsea, Feb. 27. 




















Henrietta Miner Sings in Painesville 

PAINESVILLE, Onto, Feb. 3.—One of the most 
enjoyable recitals given here in many a day was 
the program of songs presented at Lake Erie 
College by Henrietta Miner, the New York 
contralto. A singer of exceptional natural gifts, 
| and quite as exceptional charm and finesse of 
style, she made a pronounced success, being re- 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm. Her numbers 
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Lyon & Healy ‘Gremonatone 
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New Violin 
With 


True Old Italian Tone 





Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violins are pre- 
eminently superior to all other modern makes 
and compare most favorably with the best rare old 
poetics Seqvements in tone quality. This result 

s obtain 

(1) By using the best old Italian wood, garret- 
seasoned for upwards of a century; (2) by repro- 
ducing the best examples of the work of Stradi- 
veri and Guarnerius; (3) by using a soft oil var- 
nish from a recipe undoubtedly the same as that 
of the old masters; (4) by extending the varnish- 
ing and drying-out process over a period of from 
2 to 5 years. 

No 1125—A reproduction of the famous King Joseph 
Guarnerius of the Hawley Collection (the violin recently 
sold by us for $12,000), broad, sweet tone. Sold on easy 
wid nce and 7 y owed ~~ a vie, OOS 
$ : FR —New Lyon & Healy Musical Handbook of ‘ 
Send for catalogues and price lists to pages. Contains colortypes of Cremonatone Violins and 
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World’s Largest Deasiers in High-Grade Violins 








VICTOR S. FLECHTER 


23 Union Square 


Expert and Deater in 
Violins, Violas, Cellos, Bows, Cases, Italian 
Strings. Finest Repairing Quartette of 
Stradivarius Instruments on Exhibition and 
Sale. Absointely Authentic. 














Nordica, Lillian—Bridgebort, Feb. 10; Springfield, Feb. 
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“T have done away with all the slow waltzes and sentimental tunes. With polkas and two- 
steps going, my women polish off a shirt in two minutes.”—Bon Vivant. 





MR. DE KOVEN INTERVIEWED 


(Continued from page 3) 


Augusta Holmés’s “L’Heure Rose,” “L’Heure 
d’ Azur,” “Kypris,” “La Belle au Roi” and 
“Trish Noél,’”’ M. R. Lang’s “Irish Mother’s a ; ee 
Lullaby,” Grieg’s “In the Boat,” Saint-Saéns’s ‘*The Magnet and the Charm’ is simply an 
“La Cloche” and Allitoen’s “Song of Thanks- old German folk-song*in different tempo. To 
giving,” for all of which the well-known com- Come to something prominent at present it has 
poser, James H. Rogers, acted as accompanist. been found that the ‘Vilja Song’ in ‘The Merry 
Widow’ is in an edition of folk-songs just re- 
issued in Vienna after years of obscurity, and in 
the opera of Planchette, ‘The Paradise of 
Mahomet,’ which the composer did not finish, 


Paderewski’s Second Chicago Recital 
CHICAGO, Jan. 27.—Ignace Paderewski gave 
his second recital in Orchestra Hall last Satur- 


. Z . . but which is to be produced soon there, is a 
day, appealing, with his personality and marvel- 


ous technical skill, to an immense and critical 
audience. His initial offering was a sonata of his 
own composition, which was succeeded bya Liszt 
sonata, which pleased the audience more, and an 
encore given in one of Mendelssohn’s songs with- 
out words in which the beautiful tonal power of 
the great pianist had splendid play and exerted a 
wonderful effect upon his auditors. As a final 
group he gave four Chopin selections, all show- 
ing the most beautiful side of his finished art. 
C. W. B. 


Last Bagby Musicale 

Mr. Bagby’s last musical morning of this year 
was given January 27th in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf-Astoria and brought out a large and 
brilliant audience. The program was an inter- 
esting one, with Mme. Lillian Nordica, Emilio 
de Gogorza and Jean Gerardy, Arthur Rosen- 
tein being at the piano. 


song, note for note, like ‘The Merry Widow’ 
waltz. 

“T am not saying this as against Lehar. I 
think his opera is an excellent work, showing 
talent and artistic aim. But music coincidences 
will happen.” 

As we made our way down the stairs, I asked 
Mr. De Koven if he had an opera under way 
at present. 

“Oh, I’m composing something,” he said, 
“‘but I’d hardly call it an opera.”” He mentioned 
who it was for, but I suppose that wasn’t for 
publication. LEE. 


In Darmstadt the Grand Ducal Orchestra 
gave a Max Reger Evening at the Court Theatre 
recently. The composer was present and con- 
ducted his serenade and his variations on a theme 
by Hiller. Many of his songs, also, were on the 
program. 








OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY 


(In Press) 


CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 






The book which we announce is based on a 
course of study prepared for the students of 
Wellesley College by Mr. Clarence G. Hamilton, 
and thoroughly tested by him during a term of 
three years. It is now offered as the best avail- 
able work, affording sufficient material, yet 
pointing the way to exhaustive study. “Outlines 
of Music History” will be a fine addition to the 
Music Students’ Library, will be handsomely 
bound, fully illustrated with portraits, tables, 
music examples, etc., and will retail at $1.50. 


Introduction price, in cloth binding, 75 
cents each until publication. 


The introduction price, which includes free 
delivery, will be withdrawn upon publication 
4% Do not miss this splendid offer. 


Nore.—The Music Students’ Library is a series of edu 
cational text-books suited to tae requirements of the aver 


age student and covering every essential branch of musical 
instruction. Descriptive circular of all the volumes free on 
request. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


: CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 

CLARENCE G. HAMILTON LYON & HEALY, Chicago 

Lecturer and Associate’Professorfof Music, Wellesley J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 
College, Wellesley, Mass. Order of your home dealer or any of the above houses 
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THE FAME OF THE 


STEINWAY 


( The Piano by which all others are measured and judged ) 


Is not merely a local 
or national one 


It is international, universal, world-wide, and is the recognition in the 
strongest possible manner of a work of art that is in its line without an 


equal, without a rival. 
From its inception it has always been recognized as an art product of the 
highest genius of its kind, and this recognition as the flower of its art has 


been and is without qualification and without limitation. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


NEW YORK LONDON HAMBURG if gat 
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Ch ickering | 


PIANOS 


FSTABLISHED 1823 








For over eighty-four years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction 


| MADE SOLELY BY 


' CHICKERING @© SONS 


BOSTON, 


U.S.A 














Mathushek Piano Mf. Co Bk a 
Mason & Hamlin — 
GRAND PIANOS 

Manufactured on the | | 


- Exclusive Mason & Hamlin System 


are Pianos with an 


INDESTRUCTIBLE TONE 








Made ONLY by us at 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








Established 1868 


Briggs Pianos | 


“ Top Quality ” | 


| 




















Briggs Piano Co. 
BOSTON | 
C. H. DITSON & CO. 





Mison Xd aa Cu. 


BOSTON 











MADE iN 


CONCERT GRANDS, 
PARLOR GRANDS. 


oe) GRANDS, 
of the Smallest Grands Made) 


Pe. ees TPTTC Ce 


For over two decades 
The 
THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
If it’s not a Smith & Nixon, it’s not a GRAND IN THE UPRIGHT CASE 


Hazelton 
PIANO | THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. - 
Meblin & Sons 


has stood for . se highest in plane 
Grand and Inverted Grand Pianos 


construction | 
Tene ie Sree a ye POET E 


66-68 Universi*~ Place New Voré | 


the Strich @ Zeidler Piano 


Warerooms 
77 Unies 
New ¥ 


Send for 
Ulastrated Art 





SEND FOR OUR 
—=- BOOK OF — 
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And UPRIGHT GRAN DS | 


- 10-12 East Fourth Street. Cincinnati. 0. | | 


BALDWIN PIANOS 


Are Ideal Creations of 
Artistic Endeavor 


Grand Prix Paris, 1900 


D. H. BALDWIN & CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street 
CINCINNATI, onto 


The Artist’s Ideal 


Is Embodied in the 


WISSNER' PIANO 


Made by Otto Wissner 





Main Office 
Wissner Hall, 538-540 Fulton St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Henry F. Miller 


PIANOS 
Henry F. Millie: & Sons Plage Co 


BOSTON 





CONOVER PIANOS 


If you are interested in the purchase of a piano, send forthis book. Itis richly illustrated with engrav 


h E. * 4 * ° J 

T bodim J of the rtistic Idea ings showing the various styles of Conover Pianos; and with it we send information 
Before you buy a ; Piano, investigate the Conover. Letus tell you fully about this ~ trument which has the 
enthusiastic commendation of great artists. We ‘will send the Book and other publications upon request. 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Manufacturers, Chicago 


Factory and Offices - 


32d Street and Alexander Avenue NEW YORK CITY | 


of value topiano buyer 
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